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NOTICE 70 ADVERTISERS. 
—_—~>——_ 

With the “Spectator” of Saturday, October 14th, will be issued, 
gratis, a SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, the outside pages 
of which will be devoted to Advertisements. To secure advertising 
spaces in the Supplement, positions should be booked the week pre- 
ceding the date of publication. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
ae 

IR MORTIMER DURAND, the British Envoy, has arrived 

at Cabul, and has been received with every mark of honour 
asual among Asiatics. He is attended by the Commander- 
in-Chief, he is lodged in the Palace of Habiboollah Khan, 
the Heir-Apparent, and he was presented with one hundred 
trays of fruit covered with velvets and brocades and also with 
some bags of Cabulee coinage, the latter, if we mistake not, 
a recognition of some kind of superiority in the visitor. The 
Ameer, in fact, means to be as courteous as possible, which is 
satisfactory, though it does not in the least imply that the 
agreeable host will abate one jot of any demand that he has to 
make. All the evidence points to an amicable interview, and 
the only doubtful point is the interpretation the fanatics of 
Afghan independence will put upon it. If they think that 
the Ameer is connecting himself too closely with the infidel, 
there may be trouble yet; but we should say it was improbable. 
The dread of the Ameer is on all his subjects, and he is 
moreover protected, as no predecessor has been, by a small 
standing army raised by himself, paid by himself, and in- 
dependent alike of the fierce clans and the mob. Still, a 
jezail carries far; and we suspect the Indian Government 
will draw an easier breath when it hears that its agent is 
safely back through the Khyber Pass. It is a strangely Asiatic 
state of affairs, the existence of a State with which we are on 
close terms of friendship, whose Sovereign is our sworn ally 
and pensioner, and yet in which our envoy’s life would hardly 
be pronounced by an actuary worth one week’s purchase. 


The civil war in Brazil still drags, the lion and the shark 
not being able to bite each other. The provinces, encouraged 
by the Fleet, are rebelling one after another; and Admiral de 
Mello would be master of the situation, but that President 
Peixoto, with his army, is posted just beyond reach of a 
broadside, and that the officers commanding the foreign 
squadrons in the harbour of Rio have, with the exception of 
the German, forbidden the bombardment of the capital. Their 
argument is that such bombardment is useless, and will 
destroy much English, American, French, and other property, 
and looks, at first sight, an argument in favour of civilisation ; 
but is really an argument against the use of ships in war. 
If an army may shell a besieged town, as the Germans 
shelled Paris, but a fleet may not, the power of invasion 








passes to the military States exclusively. We do not see, 
either, how such interference is consistent with neutrality, 
or can be distinguished from intervention in favour of the 
powers that be, which benefit by it so seriously. It is pro- 
bable that American opinion, which is hostile to Admiral 
de Mello as a Monarchist, has much to do with the inter- 
ference; but the precedent would paralyse the United States 
as against the Spanish-American Powers. What could the 
Government of Washington doif seriously injured or affronted, 
except threaten to bombard Rio, or Callao, or Buenos Ayres, 
or Monte Video? They would do it, we all know, without 
the smallest respect for precedents; and the new law comes 
to this,—that small States are expected to be philanthropic, 
but large States are not. 


It is not easy to detect the plan on which the Matabele are 
acting ; but it seems certain, from the latest telegrams (Cape, 
October 4th), that they consider themselves at war with 
the Chartered Company, and that their Impis are swooping 
towards the frontier, taking, however, an unexpectedly west- 
ward direction. Are they, perhaps, intending to strike between 
the forts and their southern support? Dr. Jameson, who is 
in command, is evidently perplexed, and has sent out three 
parties of horsemen to ascertain, if they can, what the savage 
plan of operations is. It is stated that Dr. Jameson has one 
thousand efficient horsemen with him, supported by galloping 
machine-guns; and the orders not to engage unless attacked 
have been withdrawn. They have only produced intense irrita- 
tion at the Cape, where the Colonists exclaim that the London 
Government is impartial between white men and savages; and 
hold that to be something like a crime. They need not be 
afraid. There is no feeling here for the Matabele as there was 
for the Maoris; and if there were, the savages would soon ex- 
tinguish it by some massacre of their slaves or tributaries. 


It seems probable that Prince Biswnsek 2 is dangerously ill. 
His family report that he will soon leave Kissingen, but he 
does not leave it ; and private accounts report him weak to the 
danger-point. It is possible or probable that his condition, as 
his disease is mainly nervous, varies from day to day; but 
though of Herculean strength, the Prince has been a free liver 
as to diet all his life, and is now paying the penalty. A docu- 
ment has been published, which shows more than any amount 
of general orders, the extraordinary range of the Emperor’s 
authority and activity. He, in 1890, personally sanctioned 
the appointment of Dr. Schweninger to attend the Prince, 
and ordered him to report periodically on his condition. As 
Dr. Schweninger was a University Professor, the order was 
entirely legal ; but imagine living under a régime in which an 
ex-Premier cannot choose his own doctor, or conceal his 
illnesses if that relieves his mind! Asa matter of fact, it is 
said, when dangerous symptoms occurred, Dr. Schweninger 
was rebuked for reporting them too tardily. It is reported, 
and denied, that Prince Bismarck has finished and even sold 
his Memoirs; but unless a copy exists in America or England, 
they are not likely to see the icc unedited. 


Professor Benjamin ary the ae of Balliol, died on 
Sunday at Headley Hall, Hants, the house of his old pupil, 
Mr. Justice R. S. Wright. The funeral took place at Oxford 
on Friday. We have dealt with the Master’s chief charac- 
teristics elsewhere, and will only say here that his influence 
on English education was very great, and almost entirely 
good. He had no fads or prejudices about this or that 
system, but with remarkable insight and vigour kept in 
view the true aim of education,—the moulding of young 
men into good citizens. His aim was, as far as possible, to 
get his pupils to realise what life meant, and to act therein 
sane and manly parts. Hence it is quite right to speak of bim 
as a great “ Educationalist,”’—the word is an atrocity, but there 
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is no other one which gives the exact meaning. It will be by 
no means easy to find the right man to fill his place. The 
choice is, of course, solely in the hands of the Fellows of 
Balliol; and devoted as they are to the interests of the Col- 
lege, they may be relied on to use every endeavour to get the 
best possible Master. They will, we presume, either choose 
one of the present tutors, or else invite some distinguished 
member of the College, of whom there are plenty, to return 
to Balliol. Among the latter, Lord Bowen has been spoken 
of; but the fact that he has just accepted a seat in the House 
of Lords makes it, we suppose, certain that he would not 
become Master, even if invited to do so. Another distinguished 
Balliol man is Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff. His encyclo- 
pedic knowledge, his academic sympathies, and his distin- 
guished position would make him an admirable Head of a 
House, if he felt impelled to the post. As we have said, how- 
ever, the Fellows have complete control over the election, and 
they may have good reasons for fixing on a man with practical 
experience of the schools. 


We hardly understand the seriousness attached to the 
Moorish attack upon the Spanish port of Melilla. The Moors 
in question are not the agents of the Sultan, but are tribes of 
the Riff, almost independent. They have been irritated lately 
by the construction of a fort outside Melilla; and on the 
2nd inst. attacked it, driving in some outposts and labourers. 
It is expected that the attack will be renewed, and reinforce- 
ments are urgently required. All this is in the regular course 
of things; but the Spanish Ministry have been holding Cabinet 
Councils, have ordered three thousand men to the threatened 
settlement, and have elaborately explained to all Governments 
concerned that Spanish honour is involved, and that they must 
fight. They have also suspended all leave throughout the 
Army. It is possible that all this is done in order to warn 
Europe that Spain has not abandoned her reversionary claim 
to Morocco; but it looks as if the Spanish Government were 
aware that the Sultan would give no reparation, and that a 
war with Morocco itself might result from the affair. The 
incident is of little importance in itself; but two years ago it 
was said, in very well-informed quarters, that if the Great 
War ever began, the first signal would be given by some 
proceeding about: Morocco. 





On Tuesday, Mr. Goschen delivered at the Music Hall, 
Edinburgh, a reply to Mr. Gladstone. He rightly denounced 
Mr. Gladstone’s doctrine that the true duty of the Lords was 
to bow to the people and so save themselves from destruction. 
Is that, he asked, an adequate view of the responsibilities of 
the Second Chamber? The House of Lords may not be 
representative, but it is responsible to the country for the 
due discharge of its duties. Mr. Goschen hinted that if an 
attempt was made to pass a Registration Bill unaccompanied 
by a redistribution of seats and a reduction in the Irish repre- 
sentation, the Lords would be obliged to act as they acted in 
1884,—use their veto to prevent a half-measure being carried. 
It was nonsense to say it was a case of six millions against 
five hundred. An analysis of the electorate represented in the 
vote on the Home-rule Bill showed that on the one side are 
2,850,000 electors, on the other side are 2,700,000 in round 
numbers. The difference is 150,000 on the total, which repre- 
sents 2} per cent. upon the electorate. But for the over- 
representation of Ireland, the majority would only have been 
17, instead of 34. Taken as a whole, the speech was not quite 
up to Mr. Goschen’s usual level. The fact is, Home-rule is 
“dead dog,” and on neither side is it possible to arouse en- 
thusiasm. It is, besides, not in the least necessary to defend 
the Lords, for they never did a more popular act than when 
they snuffed out Mr. Gladstone’s “soft composite” with a 
“thief” in it. 

On Thursday, Lord Randolph Churchill addressed a large 
Unionist demonstration in the Grand Theatre, Stalybridge, 
and made some effective, if rather coarse, hits. Mr. Gladstone 
called his Act a “grand Act.” It was a grand thing to betray 
the Ulster Protestants into the hands of their hereditary foes ; 
to try to sell the Irish loyal minority into slavery for the 
purpose of retaining power by means of Irish votes; and to 
suspend in Ireland all security for freedom, for civil and 
religious liberty, and for the peaceful possession of property. 
“Tt was a grand thing to turn all the Civil servants of the 
Crown in Ireland upon the world, making most miserable 





in such a position that they would have great difficulty in 
finding new occupations.” It was a grand thing to throw over 
the police, and to place an additional burden of £400,000 a 
year on the taxpayers of Great Britain. That was the note in 
which Lord Randolph’s speech was pitched,—an attractive 
one for men who cannot taste their food without condiments 
Lord Randolph ended by noting “the wonderful feeling of 
tranquillity” that has come over the country since the Lords 
rejected the Bill. The denunciations levelled against them 
have been absurd. The lines in “The Ingoldsby Legends,” 
describing the effect of the Archbishop of Rheims’s curse 
might well be applied to the curses of the Home-rulers:— 


“ But what gave rise to no little surprise, 
No one seemed one penny the worse.” 


The small Commission appointed by Mr. Asquith to inquire 
into the Featherstone riots was named on Tuesday. It is to 
consist of Lord Bowen, Sir A. Rollit, and Mr. Haldane. A 
better selection could not have been made, and if we get a 
clear and authoritative statement of the law in regard to 
rioting, as well as a report on the facts signed by so great a 
master of the Common Law as Lord Bowen, the country will 
have every reason to be grateful. 


M. Zola left England on Monday. The newspaper reporters, 

of course, swarmed round him like flies to get his impressions 
of London. Apparently, the chief thing that struck him was 
that there exists in London a magnificent field for the realistic 
novelist,—a virgin dunghill into which no one has yet taken the 
trouble to put a pitchfork. “ From what I know of your litera 
ture,” said M. Zola, “it seems to me that a gigantic human 
document has been willingly neglected in neglecting London 
in the novel ;” and he went on to regret the English unwilling. 
ness “to touch social cancers.” M. Zola, however, tried to 
set a good example, and visited with interest the scene of the 
“Jack the Ripper” murders. M. Zola showed real discern- 
ment in fixing upon the Thames as the true genius loci, 
—or, as he characteristically preferred to call it, “the 
stomach of London.” Unquestionably, that great “ street of 
ships,” with its “Cyclopean” bridges, to which M. Zola was 
always harking back, is one of the most impressive things 
the world has to show. Though M. Zola hardly feels suffi- 
ciently documenté as yet to write about London, he may 
possibly return and live in a quiet hotel, and take notes at 
leisure. When Paris hears of M. Zola’s reception, it will be 
more convinced than ever that we are the strangest and least 
logical people on earth. We imprison the translator of 
“Nana,” and treat the author as if he were one of the bene. 
factors of the human species. 
The Church Congress at Birmingham was opened on Tues- 
day with a sermon from the Archbishop of Canterbury, which 
in parts was unusually eloquent and full of thought. Its first 
idea, that of the “ enchantments ” which now surround men, 
fair forms of philanthropy, of science, of economy, which offer 
to do more for him and for humanity than religion can, was 
singularly well-timed. So also was the exhortation to enter 
on the three fields spread in almost boundless expanse before 
us, the “ exhausted soil ” of heathenism, “the wilderness of the 
poor,” the rich rewarding harvest of the Scriptures,—in which 
last, we presume, the Archbishop includes all material of 
spiritual life. And lastly, so also was his counsel to take as 
the forces of the Church, quietness, unworldliness, and sin- 
cerity,—in which word Dr. Benson includes abstinence from 
party diplomacy. It was a device which, if allowable, as the 
preacher hinted, in secular affairs, was an error in a Church 
which can neither forsake nor adopt any plan, save in obedience 
to divine law. It was a living sermon; and we only wish the 
Archbishop could have pressed harder home his advocacy of 
“quietness,” which with him includes confidence in divine pro- 
tection, the weakest point in all Churches of to-day. They 
all think they are going to be crushed unless they scream. 


The distinct note of the Congress is the recognition of the 
immensely increased weight of the democracy, and of clerical 
responsibility not only for its spiritual, but for its material 
condition. In some, this new consciousness has produced a 
sort of Socialism like that defended in Mr. Adderley’s paper ; 
in some, a strong idea of the necessity for more Bishops and 
pastors; in some, a belief that a special Order of Preachers 





provisions for them, many of them in the prime of life, but 





is necessary to teach and sway the people as ordinary 
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incumbents cannot be expected to do. This last is Mr. 


Kenward’s notion, and has in it some promise, though we fear 
his Order will find it difficult to obtain a material main- 
tenance. Still, every such project should be welcomed, if only 
as a corrective to the idea, now growing much too fast, that it is 
the first business of the clergy to make the people comfortable, 
and that to be religious, men must be well-off. How much a 
week had the early Christian martyrs P The English Church 
should sympathise with every variety of suffering; but it 
ander too far from the old belief that poverty is a 
grace. The mass of men will be poor while the world stands ; 
and we know of no idea more fatal to a society than that 
poverty, even deep poverty, and saintliness are incompatible. 


may w 





The Welsh Land Commission resumed its sittings on 
Wednesday, sitting at Towyn on that day, and at Bala on 
Thursday. The evidence hitherto given before the Commis- 
sion, which it may be noted has been but scantily reported in 
the London papers, though the Manchester Guardian has 
contained long reports, has, on the tenants’ side, been of 
the most unsatisfactory character. The wildest charges have 
been brought against the landlords; but when these have 
had to bear the strain of counter-testimony, they have 
utterly broken down. Especially has this been the case 
with the allegation that landlords will not let land to 
Nonconformist tenants. That sounds absurd prima facie; 
for in these days landlords are much too eager to get tenants 
to inquire whether they are Churchmen or Dissenters—land- 
lords, too, are seldom so furiously on the parson’s side as all 
that—and no evidence worth attending to has been brought 
to support it. On the other hand, there have been some curious 
indications of how largely the Welsh land question is a 
political manufactured product. Very significant was the 
statement made by a tenant-farmer at Pwllheli, who declared 
that he did not consider that a tenant should be compensated 
for buildings erected without the landlord’s consent, but who 
added that “there were numerous farmers who shared his 
views, but dared not come forward for fear of losing promo- 
tion in their chapels.” 


On Wednesday, it was announced in the Manchester City 
Council that the reports of the engineers left no doubt that 
the Ship Canal would be ready for traffic from the entrance 
at Eastham to the Pomona Docks at Manchester by New- 
Year’s Day. There would then be a depth of 26 ft. all the 
way, except at a few short lengths, where temporarily there 
might be only a depth of 23ft. That is a very striking 
announcement. In other words, from the beginning of 1894 
and onwards Manchester will be a seaport,—a more acces- 
sible one, we take it, than either Bordeaux or Bristol, and 
many other places which are looked on as great centres of 
sea-borne traffic. The actual working of the canal will be 
watched with extraordinary interest. If it proves a success — 
and we hardly see why it should not, except perhaps finan- 
cially—plenty of other inland towns will reach out for water 
privileges, and the twentieth century may become the age of 
artificial rivers. 


Sir William Harcourt will hardly be able to decree a free 
breakfast-table in his next Budget. The depression of trade, 
the dearth of speculation, and the prevalence of strikes, are 
all telling heavily upon the revenue. Sir William Harcourt: 
calculated for a deficit of £500,000 on the year; but in the 
half-year ending September 30th the revenue has already 
shrunk by £1,271,000. The heaviest shrinkage has been in 
stamps; but there has been a reduction also of £300,000 in 
Customs and Excise, which signifies a decreased power of 
purchase. Under these circumstances, as the multitude must 
never be taxed any more, we may expect another penny on 
the Income-tax, or such a revision of the Death-duties as 
widows and children will feel keenly. The Government is not 
in fault in the least; but the “masses” do not understand 
finance, and do expect surpluses from Mr. Gladstone. 


On Tuesday was published a very interesting Parliamentary 
paper in regard to the experiment of using the labour of the 
unemployed to demolish Millbank prison. The surveyor of 
the contractors who undertook the conduct of the work, admits 
that the experiment “relieved a large amount of local tem- 
porary distress,” but his report generally tends to show that 
the unemployed are also the unemployable. “The men 





worked very fairly at first, though from their ignorance of 
the proper methods the results achieved were inadequate ; but 
as time went on they drifted away to other and more con- 
genial works.” Though the wages paid (6$d. per hour) were 
hardly more than half what the regular pullers-down de- 
manded, in very few instances did a contractor engage them 
or consider that there would be any economy in doing so. 
This is all the stranger, since the majority were bricklayers’ 
labourers, and the rest “ stonemasons, ironworkers, navvies, 
gardeners, and discharged soldiers,’—i.e., not indoor crafts- 
men. There was only one docker. The different way men 
work by the hour or by piece, was shown by the fact that 
whereas the cost of cleaning and stacking bricks by the 
unemployed averaged from 12s. to 15s. a thousand, the same 
men when employed by piece managed to earn higher wages 
than before, although the rate agreed on was only 7s. a 
thousand. There were 122 men in all employed. Financially, 
the experiment was a success, for the Government realised 
something like £60 more for the unemployed’s pentagon, than 


| for those sold as they stood. The contractors, however, did 


not charge for the very costly supervision exercised by them. 





As yet there are no signs of the end in the coal strike, 
though the price of coals in London is rising by leaps and 
bounds, and the profits that are being made by the collieries 
now at work must be very great. Meantime, the miners in 
many districts are starving, in spite of the money which is 
being liberally subscribed by the public. The local tradesmen 
have, it is reported, refused to take any more of the coupons 
issued by the unions, and redeemable when the war is over. 
The actual wages “touched” by the miners are a matter of 
acute controversy. We gave last week the masters’ figures. 
In an interview with a reporter, published in Wednesday’s 
Daily Chronicle, Mr. Tom Mann, who, by the way, is about to 
be ordained and to take a curacy, states the case for the men. 
He alleges that Mr. Chambers’s figures are too high by 2s. a 
day, that 6s. a day is the most a miner earns, and that 5s. is 
an average figure. Instead, too, of working five-and-a-half 
days, they work two-and-a-half, and sometimes only two days, 
or even half-a-day a week. Instead of Mr. Chambers’s 
average of £1 19s. 2d. the average for Yorkshire is 13s. 9d 
per week. The difference between these figures is, says Mr. 
Mann, largely accounted for by “ deductions,”—7.e., sums for 
sharpening tools, light, powder, and labour, which the miners 
have to pay—and these are in some districts so high as to bring 
the average wage down to between 12s. and 16s., which seems 
to be Mr. Mann’s final estimate of what the miners have been 
earning at the unreduced rates. We are not experts, and can 
therefore pronounce no definite opinion on this statement ; 
but it must be confessed that the stubbornness of the miners’ 
resistance favours the notion that the reduction would be 
unbearable. 


The epidemic of suicide still continues to rage. Hardly a 
day passes without some man killing his wife, or mistress, or 
sweetheart, usually out of jealousy, and then executing justice 
on himself. That form of human wickedness is really 
remarkable because of its superfluity of naughtiness. If the 
man would shoot himself first, he would be rid of his trouble 
without committing a double crime. The usual cause is, how- 
ever, despondency. This week, for example, an old woman 
picked-up a £5-note. She was probably thoroughly respectable, 
but, overpowered by the sudden temptation, she spent the 
money, and then, pricked in her conscience and afraid of 
police inquiry, she put herself to death. A lady-nurse, too, 
has killed herself with morphine, absolutely for no reason 
except dejection and fear that she could not “both fight 
and be good.” The facts exactly bear out the remark- 
able speech of Sir J. Crichton-Browne, reported in the 
Times of Tuesday. He believes in an immense increase 
of consciousness, which, being concurrent with a wave of 
low vitality—the result, we should say, of the strain on 
mental power produced by education—is rapidly increasing 
suicide, and filling asylums with melancholics instead of raving 
lunatics. There is apparently no remedy; but we confess we 
wish the regular falsehood now given in by Coroners’ juries 
as their verdict, could be changed for something which implied 
strong moral reprobation. “ Died of cowardice” would at 
least make suicide “ bad form.” 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
New Consols (2$) were on Friday 98}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——_.@——— 
MR. GLADSTONE AND THE GLADSTONIANS. 


HERE is one marked fact about the present situation 
which hardly receives the notice it deserves. Hardly 
any Unionist leader, scarcely any Unionist journal, in 
referring to Home-rule, attempts to answer, or even refers 
to, any opponent save Mr. Gladstone alone. Mr. Goschen 
this week, at Edinburgh, had practically no brief but Mr. 
Gladstone’s speech of last week ; Lord Randolph Churchill 
defends the Lords only against him; the Times fills 
columns with leaders intended only to show that his 
policy is altogether wrong, and he himself a deceiver of 
the community. This is in no degree the result of any 
weight in Mr. Gladstone’s arguments, for of late he has 
produced none, except that “Man ought to trust the 
Trish because I do ;” nor is it a testimony to his eloquence, 
for except as regards the audience before him, that is 
declining in its influence,—it is the result solely of his 
personality. He is the majority which carries Bills. The 
Cabinet has in public discussion no existence; and even 
the Gladstonian Party is mentioned only as the instru- 
ment with which their leader’s feats are to be accomplished. 
The Gladstonians, both in public and private, are apt 
to complain of this, to affirm that in many cases 
Liberalism ought to be condemned, and not Mr. Glad- 
stone; and not infrequently to insinuate that a kind of 
personal antipathy to the Premier has much to do with 
the way in which he is singled out for applause or con- 
demnation. It is not so, even with those, to whom we do 
not belong, who are personally antagonistic to Mr. Glad- 
stone. The concentration of their watchfulness arises 
from a sound instinct as to the situation. Advanced in 
years as he is, and monopolised as he is said to be by a 
single preoccupation, the passing of a Home-rule Bill, Mr. 
Gladstone is still the Government. There is, except for 
details, no Cabinet. One leader, Lord Rosebery, holds a 
tolerably independent position,—first, because Mr. Glad- 
stone cares little for foreign politics ; and secondly, because 
the Crown has in that department of the national life an 
exceptional influence, but no other Minister is anybody 
in the nation’s eyes. Sir William Harcourt, Mr. Morley, 
and Mr. Asquith, are the most prominent among them, 
and the retirement of any one of the three would create 
only a little ripple in newspaper discussion. The great 
sea of ~pinion would remain unmoved; while of the re- 
mainder any one might be drowned without the bystanders 
on the shore noticing that the waters had parted asunder. 
On the other hand, if Mr. Gladstone retired either from 
ill-health or dissatisfaction, not only the Government but 
the majority which supports it would cease to exist. The 
keystone would have dropped out of the arch. A great 
many people are constantly saying that any dogma ac- 
cepted by the Liberal Party must ultimately prevail, and 
that Home-rule for Ireland is therefore inevitable ; but they 
know all the while that, even granting the truth of their 
apophthegm—which they usually utter as if it condensed 
the wisdom of ages—the ruling party is the Gladstonian 
and not the Liberal Party, and deprived of its raison 
d’étre, which is to support Mr. Gladstone, would drop at 
once to pieces. We think nothing of personal jealousies, 
which seldom resist the pressure either of self-interest or 
of patriotism ; but the cleavages affect the very soul of the 
party, and but for the general order to support the aged 
chief, would rend it into fragments. There is no bond of 
union between Whigs like Sir William Harcourt and 
Radicals like Professor Stuart, between governing Liberals 
like Mr. Asquith and anti-rule Radicals like Mr. Burns, 
between even Scotchmen and Celtic Irishmen as bodies, 
except the broad fact that if they oppose Mr. Gladstone 
their constituencies will turn them out. They were elected 
to help him, not to help on their own ideas; and even if 
their constituencies have revolted, it is not through the 
present Members that their change cf opinion would in the 
next election be expressed. Naturally, in such a position, 
Mr. Gladstone is still absolute, and, naturally also, all 
opponents watch his utterances with a keenness born of 
the belief that in his own party his ideas—or, at least, the 
ideas which he sincerely cares about—will prevail. 
It is this conviction which makes all predictions as to 
the course of affairs seem to us so unreal and so much 
like guesses, The Gladstonians keep on saying that they 


will next year send up a host of Bills to the Lords 
each of which will win them fresh following, and 
that the Lords will not venture to throw them out 
and that then they shall be safe in appealing toa delighted 
country. They may be right, though we think they are 
wrong ; for the Bill on which they mainly rely—the Bil] 
remodelling Registration—cannot pass the Lords without 
a logical Redistribution Bill tacked to its skirts; but 
granting that they are right, are they judicious in bein 
quite so confident? Have they obtained a pledge from 
Mr. Gladstone to consent to their course ?—a course 
distinctly contrary to all the influences from within. 
and from without which will so strongly press upon him 
so much at variance with the aspirations of Ireland as 
well as with his own perception of his own increasing 
age. We doubt it very much; and if they have 
not, they are only beating the air. Suppose just 
before the commencement of next Session Mr. Gladstone 
tells his Cabinet that the remaining business of his life is 
to give Ireland Home-rule, that at his age and with his 
slowly-failing powers he has no right to delay; that this, 
moreover, was, as he told the Edinburgh people, the 
national mandate, and that the Bill must be reintroduced 
and passed at once. What do the Gladstonians expect 
their Ministers to do? Resist in words? Mr. Gladstone, 
besides being nearly irresistible in conversation, is a hard 
man to move from his purpose when it has once taken 
hold of his mind, and Ireland is not only in his mind, but 
onit. Orare they to resign in batches, and so prove to the 
world once more that Mr. Gladstone can shed colleagues as 
an oak sheds leaves,—that is, with no loss beyond a certain 
appearance of bareness in his own magnitude and strength ? 
The Ministers will do nothing of the sort; they will yield, 
and then it will be for the Gladstonian rank and file to yield 
also, or decide whether, in spite of pledges, they will face con- 
stituencies whose one preference for them is as supporters 
of Mr. Gladstone. The Welsh might kick; but what 
would be the use of that, when they cannot eat their 
Church without Mr. Gladstone’s permission and that of 
the Irish Catholics, and Mr. Gladstone had made up his 
mind to release Ireland first? The party would be very 
like a flock of sheep in a rage with their collie,—all 
scattering, all bleating, but all somehow finding themselves 
on the road he intended. We do not say, be it remem- 
bered, that this is the course Mr. Gladstone will pursue. 
We cannot ourselves conceive of his deliberately waiting 
till his eighty-sixth year to carry out tbe desire of his 
heart, or caring a twopenny-piece for anything wire-pullers 
may say; but still, he may by possibility surrender not 
only his judgment, but his instinctive sense that with him 
Home-rule is bound-up, and so give way. All we maintain 
is that the decision rests with him, and not with irrespon- 
sible talkers, and that, as yet, the only insight we have 
into his mind is that contained in his assertion at Edin- 
burgh that Home-rule would very soon emerge above the 
waves under whick it seemed to be buried. 

But, we shall be told, though the Home-rule Bill will be 
introduced again, it will be sent up to the Lords by some 
means more rapid than debate, and then the Session can 
be given up to “ popular” English measures. Wait a bit! 
Apart from the constitutional difficulty of a violent course, 
which would justify the Unionists in discussing estimates 
for at least three months—they will, be it remembered, be 
estimates including new taxation—how would this plan 
improve the situation of which Mr. Gladstone is the pivot‘ 
If he is determined to pass his Bill, and pass it without 
delay, waiting till ’95 will be precisely what he will not 
desire ; and the astute plan suggested involves waiting till 
’95. The Newcastle programme has to get through the 
Commons before it gets to the Lords ; and driving a dozen 
contentious Bills through the Commons, in the teeth of a 
minority superior in debating power, and nearly equal in 
numbers, is next to an impossible task, more especially as the 
Bills, unlike the Home-rule Bill, will not be under Mr. Glad- 
stone’s charge as pilot. The Bills cannot possibly reach the 
Lords till November, 1894, and even then formal work will! 
delay the Dissolution. We venture to doubt if the Premier 
will like all that debating, with the chances it will involve 
of great secessions on points about which the constituencies 
are themselves uncertain; and if he does not like it, how 
is it to come off ? We see no way; for kt the wire-pullers 
threaten or wheedle as they will, the final authority, the 
power of saying “ Yes” or “No,” still remains, and will 





remain, in their master’s hands. 
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THE FRENCH AND THE SIAMESE. 


rs make too much of the final arrangements 
ge France and Siam, which were published 
“, London on Tuesday. The demands of the French 
os undoubtedly heavy, but they would not have been 
condemned if Siam had fought and been beaten, as 
Burmah did in 1852, when we annexed Pegu ; and we 
do not know that morally it 1s much worse to obtain 
territory by diplomatic pressure than to obtain it by 
employing the irresistible weapons of civilisation. The 
A 4 are irritating because they boast so much, and 
‘ov jnsolence so greatly; but the seizure of the provinces 
enjoy inso : ; ; ; 
east of the Mekong is a conquest like another, and with 
as good a pretext as most. The true question to be 
disputed is the right of Europe to conquer Indo-China, 
not the right of France to conquer a section of it, of no 
great significance, after all. Anam had it all once, a 
century ago; and now Anam, being under French tutelage 
and direction, has regained it once more. In a way, the thin 
population will be better governed than they were before ; 
and we do not know that France is any the stronger for the 
annexation. She cannot go northwards, for, as Mr. Gundry 
has pointed out in his able book on “ China and her Neigh- 
pours,” China bars the path, she claiming one intermediate 
province, and the English claim another, which they 
can transfer to China.. Nor can France go westwards a 
bit better than she could before; the real obstacle being 
Great Britain, and not Siam at all. If this country is pre- 
pared to permit France to create an India of her own in 
Asia, it will be created; and if not, not. It is true, M. le 
Myre de Vilers has so managed in his final negotiations 
as to give the French, should fortune favour them, a 
hundred pretexts for declaring a new war of conquest ; 
but then, if fortune favours them, they will declare it on 
invented pretexts or none at all, and are not really helped 
by fresh opportunities for bringing false complaints. The 
French mean to have Siam whenever the chance arrives ; 
and the questions to be settled are only two,—whether 
England will think it worth while to fight in defence 
of Siam, which will depend on many contingencies 
and the national mood at the time; and whether by any 
chance the Siamese can be so strengthened as to defend 
themselves. 
To answer the latter question, which is the practical 
one—for, as we have said, England will defend Siam or 
not, according to her position and policy at the time— 
would be to solve one of the most inexplicable problems 
in the history of the world. What makes the small Asiatic 
States so absurdly weak? We all write as if the quarrel 
were between France and Siam,—that is, between a blood- 
hound and a fox-terrier, and under that impression, quite 
pity the smaller animal; but that is all the while a mere 
figure of speech. Siam, of course, could not fight France 
if they were side by side, and could both of them use their 
full power; but Siam is not near France, and is not asked 
to do anything of the kind. What is required of her is 
that she should defeat, and keep on defeating, the minute 
fraction of her resources which France can employ in in- 
vading a tropical region eight thousand miles away; and 
that is not beyond Siamese strength. It is beyond her 
wisdom very likely, but it is not beyond her force ; and the 
reason why her reason does not direct her force aright, is the 
most perplexing of perplexities. Siam is quite rich enough 
to buy repeating-rifles, her people have quite intelligence 
enough to use them; and her Court, with six months to 
prepare, could have at least fifty thousand decent rifle- 
men, brave enough to fight in rifle-pits and behind 
stockades. They can get any number of good Asiatic 
officers, if not Europeans; they can make their rivers 
impassable ; and why can they not stop two or three 
thousand French and a few thousand Anamese? They 
have nothing to do but follow General Gordon’s advice to 
the Court of Pekin, take advantage of their numbers, 
and kill one for ten, avoid all pitched battles, defend 
every village, stream, and hillock, using the spade at 
every point to be defended, to wither any French 
army which could be collected to invade their terri- 
tory. The Anamese do not signify; and if the Siamese 
shot only decently well, the white soldiers would be 
fewer by hundreds in every month of campaigning. 
No invader who has eight thousand miles of sea to cross, 
who cannot use his naticnal Army, and who must win in 
decent time or give up the effort, could hope to succeed in 


a struggle of that sort, in which a whole people, though a 
small people, was matched against a minute army. We 
doubt if the British, with their comparatively great 
numbers of soldiers white and black, and their splendid 
base, could hold Burmah, if they were resisted in that way ; 
and most assuredly the French could not hold, or even 
successfully invade, Siam. The whole land is full of de- 
fensible points. Then why do the governing Siamese who 
want to be independent not try some scheme of that kind, 
some form of guerilla war directed to the killing-down of 
a minute force of invaders? It is said they have not the 
intelligence; but they have intelligence enough to man 
fleets, to mobilise and provide for small armies, to hit 
upon the exact points which are the true strategical points 
of the country to be defended. It is said they have not 
courage enough ; but they have conquered great provinces, 
they defeated the Anamese, and they are perpetually getting 
killed in little wars with the Laotians and the Shans. 
The men of the Delta may have lost their courage, 
though we see no evidence of it; but one-third of the 
population is Chinese, and one-third Laotian or Shan. 
Nobody doubts that, if they had English officers, they 
would fight well enough; and why cannot they dis- 
play the same courage without the help of foreigners ? 
Nobody is asking them for any superhuman heroism, 
only to throw up a breastwork of earth, fight as long as 
they can behind it, then run away and throw up another 
ten miles off. We confess to a great disbelief in the 
cowardice of Asiatic peoples outside Bengal, where a race, 
singularly defective in physique, is so quick-witted as 
scarcely to believe that anything is worth fighting for. 
The Asiatics die in heaps in their own intestine quarrels, 
rising against taxes, rising against rulers, rising against 
neighbouring villages; and why cannot they die in the 
national quarrel which, by their own account, involves 
their pride, their religious independence, and their careers ? 
It is all moral corruption, say the missionaries ; but when 
were they virtuous, or why are the Siamese worse than the 
Afghans, the most dissolute even of Asiatic races, who die 
fighting shoulder to shoulder round their guns? We are by 
no means sure that the real source of their weakness is not 
bewilderment, an imaginative conviction that they might as 
well fight superior beings as fight the white men, with their 
science and their discipline. The Abyssinians are among 
the bravest of mankind, and have repeatedly defeated 
even the Soudanese who “broke a British square;” but the 
Emperor Theodore, a soldier among soldiers, sank down 
in despair as the rockets fell at his feet. Neither Lord 
Napier nor any one else could have taken Magdala, if its 
garrison had fought as they had often fought in local 
wars ; yet it was taken almost without a blow. The Indo- 
Chinese fight desperately on the rivers of Tonquin, their suc- 
cess from time to time in killing French officers driving the 
French Colonial Office half-frantic ; but they will not fight, 
or at least do not fight, as nations. In the present instance 
the Siamese have not fought at all, but have given way 
to the pressure of their own imaginations and the idea 
that Bangkok could not be defended; very likely it 
could not be, but it could be moved easily enough. 
Some day or other the bewildering charm which at- 
taches to the European in Asia, will be dispersed as it 
was after Alexander’s death; and the invaders will be 
honestly faced in the only fitting way,—the way which 
avoids pitched battles, and so renders science of compara- 
tively no effect. This has happened with the Chinese 
already, in part at least ; and the next war with China, 
even if it is a successful one, will have widely different 
effects. As to Siam, the Court of that country has 
still time, for the French are not going to send a 
corps d’armée to Tonquin, nor will M. Lanessan get 
anything out of his new provinces, except new expenses 
and a few concessions with which to gratify financial 
supporters at home. If the Court of Bangkok, instead 
of wasting its resources in the purchase of scientific toys, 
will arm its people, and teach them to shoot and to 
run away, they may, when the next French demand 
comes, treat it with defiance, and keep up a war as 
endless as the one the Atchinese have waged against 
the Dutch. If they will not do that, their only course 
will be to declare themselves either English or Chinese ; 
but perhaps by that time the Parisians, who will{this 
year have a heavy Colonial bill to pay, will have for- 
gotten their existence. 
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THE COAL QUARREL. 


HE worst feature in this coal quarrel is that if the 
T combatants are both speaking the truth, even war 
will not bring about any permanent settlement. The 
deadlock, on the hypothesis, is of the kind which cannot 
end, can only appear to end, and that for very short 
periods. The coal-owners say that at normal prices they 
eannot get sufficient profit to go on working, and that, as 
two-thirds of the cost of getting coal consists in miners’ 
wages, the miners must take less. The coal-owners may 
be lying ; but the violent presumption, apart from char- 
acter, is that they believe they are telling the truth, for 
half of them are Companies, bound to furnish their share- 
holders or partners with a dividend. That being the case, 
the chance that they are stopping work out of spite or even 
to raise profits above their normal level is, at least, remote. 
It is infinitely more probable that they are stopping rather 
than work at a loss, and that for them as a body the reduc- 
tion is actually a necessity. It is said that profits could be 
increased by increasing the price, but owners reply to that, 
that increased price kills the market, the great consumers, 
who are not the people with kitchen fires, being unable to 
goon. That also may be false, but it is presumably true ; 
first, because that is the regular course of things, every 
increase of price diminishing sales, even of necessaries like 
bread; and secondly, because, if the coal-owners could get 
out of their difficulties by plundering their customers, they 
would begin plundering at once. It is all very well talking 
of public spirit, but there is not _a trade in the country 
which, when its supplies get dear, does not raise its prices. 
Bakers do it incessantly, although from the nature of the 
article they sell, they are, or may be, risking human lives 
much more directly than the coal-dealers. The presumption 
therefore is that the coal-owners’ case is a solid case, and 
they cannot give way. On the other hand, the miners’ 
e:se may be a solid case, too. They say that their 
present pay is just a living-wage, and that if they accept a 
reduction they will be so badly off that they may just as 
well go into the workhouse at once. They, in their turn, 
may be telling lies, and the masters say they are, but the 
presumption is strongly on their side. Why should they 
waste all their strike-funds, and pawn all their furniture, 
and run into debt with tradesmen, and reduce their women 
and children nearly to starvation, if the wages offered 
are reasonably sufficient ? It is easy to say they are fools, 
or too proud to hear reason, but lower men than they 
uiderstand their own business; or to affirm that they ere 
led away by their leaders, but when they are so inclined, 
they dismiss, and sometimes desert, leaders with extra- 
ordinary rapidity. Moreover, at the present moment, 
whenever the old rates are offered, they are going in to 
work in thousands,—which seems at least to show that their 
case, so far as they put it, is a genuine one. There is, 
therefore, a deadlock ; and the means of breaking it do 
not as yet appear. The masters will not yield tempo- 
rarily, because they say that if they do, wages will always 
be rising. The men will not yield, because they say if 
they do, every fall in prices produced by over-compe- 
tition will be “taken out’ of them; and neither masters 
nor men will, “for principle’s sake,” accept half the 
suggested reduction. The owners object to conferences, 
which, as they all say, end in talk; and the miners object 
to arbitration, which, as they all say with some truth, if 
only because they are the less articulate of the two parties, 
always goes against them. There remains battle, with all 
its multiplicity of miseries,—misery to the miners, misery 
to the trades dependent on coal, misery to the community, 
which needs cheap fuel; and battle settles nothing. Owners, 
and especially owning Companies, however much defeated, 
will not go on digging up coal at a loss; and the miners, 
however much defeated, will not go on digging up 
coal at less than a Jliving-wage. There is, on the 
hypothesis that the statements are true, no prospect 
except the suspension of many mines and a constant 
recurrence of strikes against the remainder. There is no 
prospect, on such terms, of peace even for ten years, and it 
will take twenty to recoup all the losses which the war, 
before it is suspended, even by a nominal truce, will 
admittedly have caused. 
But then, are the statements at the root of the contest 
true? Writing as outsiders deeply interested in the 





struggle, but unfamiliar with mines, it appears to us 
they are true in one way and are false in another. 





It is quite true, as the owners say, that the reduced 
wage would be a living-wage, if the miner got it; but 
then, does he get it? He can make £1 9s. a week, or 
whatever it is, if he is employed all the week; but then, is 
he? As we understand the matter, he is not ; and that is 
the root of the bewildering conflict of testimony on the 
subject. The miner says the new wage is not a living. 
wage, not because it is insufficient in itself, but because it 
is insufficient for the number of days on which he will get 
work. In Nottinghamshire, for instance, we are told 
that there are thousands of families which, even at the 
old rates and at prices which the men admit to be fair, 
have to live on fourteen shillings a week, which, for a 
strong man whose work takes strength to perform, 
is, at all events, the narrowest conceivable sufficiency, 
we should say indeed an insufficiency, for civilised life. 
Mr. T. Manv, who knows his case, makes just the 
statement of our informants. A _ reduction on 14s,, 
even of 10 per cent., is a reduction on life. “It is 
very difficult,” as a Bishop is reported to have said once, 
“to be a Christian on less than a pound a week;” and 
certainly it is very difficult to keep on less a miner and 
his family in the health and comfort which, if the man 
works hard and continuously, is their fair right. The 
owner replies that he agrees, and that with his prices the 
miner can get the pound. But then, does he? It is just as 
heart-breaking to be paid at the rate of 30s. a week for 
three days a week, as to be paid 15s. a week for six days; 
for the free time, whatever its value in other ways, pro- 
duces no cash, and it is out of cash, actual silver coin, 
and not out of cash plus holidays, that the wife has to 
keep the house going and see the wage-winner fed. This 
is the point, and, as it seems to us, the only point where 
the conflicting statements can be reconciled, and where, 
perhaps under better management, there is some gleam of 
hope for the future. If wages cannot be made higher, 
cannot they be made more regular, as they are in almost 
every other trade in the country? Cannot, in fact, the 
number of miners be reduced by a much larger proportion 
of them being paid regularly, and the rest sent away ? We 
by no means say that the change is easily possible ; we quite 
understand that output must correspond with orders, but 
still we cannot help the suspicion that the trade is’ over- 
loaded with men, and that it is at this point, and this point 
only, that a remedy can be found. We remember the 
dockers’ strike, and how that really arose. Everybody in 
the Docks seemed reasonably paid, and nobody had enough, 
just because nobody was ever reasonably certain that he 
would be always at work. The same thing is beginning 
to be the curse of agricultural labour, and is, we believe, 
in many departments the most pressing, as it is the least 
noticed, of all the labour problems. Nothing can ever be 
adjusted to a wage which may come, or may not, on 
Saturday night; and there is no discontent so bitter as 
that of the man who one week has twenty shillings for 
his wife, and the next week only ten. 

As for the wilder remedies suggested, they need as yet 
little discussion. If Sir G. Elliot can establish his Coal 
Trust, let him. Nobody is stopping him; but he will 
very soon find that the monopoly of a necessary means 
State regulation, that the “State” is the consumer, with 
his majority of votes, and that the consumer will very 
soon bring profits down to a very low figure. So will the 
miner find, if he is really stupid enough to vote for State 
proprietorship. He should live in London a week, and 
hear the poor people’s opinion about dear coal, and their 
opinion about the masters and men alike. He would very 
soon leave off asking for the London voter as his sole em- 
ployer ; and the London voter is nothing but the ordinary 
consumer made visible by his excessive numbers. As to 
the idea of taxing the public ad libitum to keep up wages, 
the only and final objection is that it cannot be done. As 
the masters say, the purchasers fail, and behind that 
there is another danger which one day will be very visible 
and formidable indeed. Nobody can organise a great 
transport-service in three months, and strikes rarely last 
longer ; but if coal rose permanently beyond a certain price, 
there would be a competition of which the miners as yet have 
never thought. They have heard of Belgian coal and French 
coal, and think they can keep off those supplies, but they 
know nothing of the deadly competition to which they 
might be exposed from Asia. At a price by no means 
much in excess of English prices, if they were only steady, 
they might find themselves in competition with Chinese 
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king mines to which there is no known limit, 
ey aaa, Ike the Lancashire textile hands, that prices 
must be kept down and hours kept up, or trade will depart 
to the world where millions are ready to work for ten hours 
a day for ten shillings a month. “Progress” in inter- 
national communication is a very grand thing in a variety 
of ways, but it is preparing for our handicraftsmen, miners 
included, a competition of which they have not an idea, viz., 
the competition of Asia,—where the human race resides, 
and where the over-population of centuries has taught man- 
kind to live on nothing, and spend every moment of seven 
days a week not consumed in sleep, in earning it. 





FRENCH AND ENGLISH. 


ZOLA’S visit has done one thing. It has brought 

out the curious contrast between the feeling enter- 
tained by England towards France, and by France towards 
England. The French just now are in a frenzy of hate 
for the English. Our perfidy has risen fifty points in the 
last six months. We are the arch-hypocrites, the secret 
instigators of the domestic ills of France,—a nation so 
mean and contemptible that, instead of openly opposing 
France, we insiduously bribe her politicians to desert their 
duty and traffic with the best interests of the country. 
The mere suspicion of friendship, or even of tolerance 
for England, means ruin for a candidate. The most 
damaging and disgraceful charge that could be brought 
against M. Clémenceau was that he was a friend of the 
English gold, and people felt that his political overthrow 
was certain when the Petit Journal had depicted him as 
dancing a hornpipe amid a shower of sovereigns. At 
the last election the evil deeds of the Panamists were 
passed over as if they had never been; but when once 
the ery of “ Adéh, yes!”—believed in Paris to repre- 
sent the essential genius of the English tongue—was 
raised, all possibility of appealing to common-sense 
or fair-play completely vanished. Having left public 
opinion in France in such a condition as regards us, 
M. Zola expected to find all England bristling with rage 
and fury at the French. Instead, he found English- 
men perfectly friendly to France in intention, and only 
angry that French people should be so foolish as to 
believe that we scattered gold among their Deputies. The 
discovery that England does not hate France evidently 
startled M. Zola not a little. ‘I have noticed,” he said to 
a farewell interviewer, “one very important phenomenon ; 
that is, that the Frenchman is more liked in England than 
an Englishman in France. Iam glad you agree with me. 
We do not like anybody in France? I am afraid that is 
true; you see, we have been in sore need, and nobody 
helped us; we have been severely wounded, and nobody 
dressed our wounds; we have been now isolated for so 
long, and naturally we are énervés; we have a grievance 
against the rest of our neighbours. For all that, this dis- 
like of the English is as unfortunate as it is silly, and the 
feeling is one of old standing. I speak quite apart from 
politics; it is between man and man. I am quite positive 
that you like us, and I shall give the widest publicity to 
the fact; may it be productive of some good in our future 
mutual relations!” Ina word, M. Zola was positive that 
we liked France, and equally positive that France hated us. 


It is a curious situation, and produces a new phase of 
what is perhaps the most curious problem in the politics 
of the world,—the problem of national animosities. Why 
should the French hate us, while we do not hate but rather 
like them? There are many reasons; but the chief is, we 
expect, that the French in almost every quarter of the 
globe fancy themselves what the man in the street calls 
“bested” by us,—i.e., not actually swindled, but still got 
the better of in a way which suggests to them oppressive 
dealing, and gives an excuse for soreness. The French feel 
that they had a great career before them in America and in 
India, and yet somehow we, and not they, rule at Madras 
and in Quebec. It is the same in the Pacific, and in Africa ; 
and in Egypt the feeling is especially acute, for there the 
ousting only took place yesterday. It is no good to say 


that it was either the fate of war, or else the direct fault of 
the French, that they did not do better. They care nothing 
for that, but only feel the rankling fact that it is we, not 
they, who are in possession. Nor is this all; in neutral 
countries, the trade is always slipping away from French 
into English hands, and this in spite of the fact that the 
French often start under specially favourable conditions 








and enjoy Government help. Eighty per cent. of the 
trade of Siam is in English hands, and some 2 per cent. 
in French. Englishmen quote this fact to show how 
unreasonable it is of Frenchmen to press their claims 
upon Siam. They forget that it is this very circumstance 
which makes the French mad to get a better hold on 
Siam. It is a monstrous piece of injustice that England 
should monopolise that 80 per cent. “ by the exertion of 
her habitual policy of force and fraud,” and it is worth 
while running almost any risk to redress so great an 
infamy. If, then, the French Government can, by coercing 
Siam, make arrangements which will be fairer to France, 
it cannot be in the wrong; and the English, if they object, 
are only showing their desire to ruin the noblest ecuntry 
in the world. Yet another source of hatred is the belief 
entertained by the French that we acted a cowardly, selfish, 
and hypocritical part in not interfering to prevent France 
being “ pillaged ” by Germany after the war. This is what 
M. Zola means when he says that nobody helped France, 
or bound up her wounds when she was in sore need, and 
that therefore she has a grievance against her neighbours. 
The French, who strangely enough, considering their geo- 
graphical position, are the most insular people in the 
world, find it impossible to believe that we do not attach 
an extraordinary importance to the fate of France. They 
sincerely think that England is merely the black-country 
of Europe, and has to look for all its sweetness and light 
to Paris. Hence they think nothing but a brutalised 
and selfish stupidity could have prevented us forbidding 
French civilisation being put in jeopardy, and ever since 
the war they have felt sulky and nursed their grievance. 
“Tt is no thanks to you,” they say, “ that the eye of the 
world was not put out, and that is a fact which we do not 
intend to forget.” Itis useless to try and explain to French- 
men that England does not go to war unless she is actually 
attacked, and that we should consider it as not in aceord- 
ance with our national duty to risk bringing war on our 
own people by interfering in the private quarrels of France 
and Germany. That sounds to them mere hypocrisy, and 
they treat itas such. They have always made war for ideas, 
or have persuaded themselves that they have, and cannot see 
why we should not,—especially for so noble an idea as the 
salvation of French civilisation from its enemies. Another 
source of dislike connected with this, is the uneasy belief 
that we do not pay sufficient homage to the genius of 
France, or admit clearly enough that we are far behind 
her in the arts of life. She detects, besides, a smug in- 
difference to her opinion about England, which is specially 
galling. A Frenchman likes to believe that if anything is 
laughed at, or called barbarous or bad in France, it is 
killed; and the feeling that this claim is ignored, not 
aggressively—that would be a sort of homage—but in 
a way that shows that it is not even realised, is very 
bitter. They smart under our returning in kind their 
own feeling that, if the Home judgment is favourable, 
it is not necessary to trouble about the opinion of the 
rest of the world. Lastly, Frenchmen are not a little 
inclined to hate us because we so stolidly refuse to hate 
them, and persistently treat their hatred as if it were a 
mere aberration, and not what they think they mean it 
to be,—war to the knife. For a quick and irritable people, 
our refusal to hate them is as galling as contempt. 

Is there any hope that the French will abandon their 
present attitude, and come to feel about us as we feel 
about them,—usually with kindliness, and never with any- 
thing approaching blind, bitter hate? We fear there is 
not. As long as the French are our unsuccessful rivals 
all the world over, so long will they continue to hate ws © 
and envy us, and to ascribe their commercial failures 
to our “unfairness” and scheming. A successful Conti- 
nental war might for a time possibly restore France to 
good temper, but that good temper would come to an end 
with the first collapse of a Colonial enterprise. We must 
then, we fear, endure the French hate. All we can do is 
not to return it. This modifies its effect to some extent, 
for nothing is truer than the proverb, “It takes two te 
make a quarrel.” 





THE IMPROVED FEELING IN IRELAND. 


HERE is one ray of comfort in this miserable Home- 
rule business which has been perplexing and 
enfeebling us for so many years. The working alliance 
between Gladstonians and Nationalists has sadly lowered 
the tone and impaired the political character of the 
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English party ; but, as might have been expected before- 
hand, the effect on the Irishmen has been quite the 
opposite. Even before the fall of Mr. Parnell it was 
becoming evident that the need of co-operating with 
English allies was imposing a wholesome check on 
Hibernian violence and extravagance. Since his fall, and 
especially since the Irishmen have had to accept the 
responsibility of keeping an English Government in office, 
the cooling of their political temperature has been still 
more manifest. Last week we drew attention to a speech 
of Mr. William O’Brien’s which was a plaintive and 
tremulous appeal to the evicted tenants to extend their 
patience to the Government in their present very 
embarrassing situation. This week we have a speech 
from Mr. Dillon which is even more imbued with 
the spirit of compromise and moderation: “A good 
deal of disappointment had been caused among the 
evicted tenants at the delay in bringing in a Rein- 
statement Bill. It had been a long and _ laborious 
Session ; and during the whole of that Session they had 
not allowed the English to do anything for themselves. 
It would be altogether unjust and unreasonable to 
propose to take up the whole of the Autumn Session with 
Trish business.” Most sensible doctrine; but when we 
remember the place which the word “reasonable” has 
hitherto occupied in the vocabulary of the Nationalist 
movement, and that twelve months ago the Parnellites 
were clamouring for an Autumn Session to deal with this 
very question of the evicted tenants, we may well be 
surprised at Mr. Dillon’s newly-found moderation. It is 
evident, indeed, that he and Mr. O’Brien—since the 
adjournment of Parliament Mr. Sexton has, as usual, 
fallen into the background—speak in fear and trembling, 
for they know that the eyes of the Parnellites are upon 
them, watching intently for the opportunity that a false 
move would supply. But the most striking fact of all— 
for it shows that the change is not only in the Irish 
Members, but in the great body of the people as 
well—is that the new policy of working in harmony 
with an English party can be openly adopted, while the 
Parnellite appeals to the old spirit of independence and 
irreconcilable antagonism to England and English parties 
without distinction meet with no response. More and 
more the main body of the Nationalists try to become 
identified with their allies, to take their place as one of 
the competing sections—the most greedy and success- 
ful of all, indeed, but still only a section—of the great 
Gladstonian party, and the Parnellites are powerless to 
prevent it. 7 ne. 
If we thought that this new spirit of live and let live in 
Trishmen was wholly, or even mainly, to be ascribed to 
the influence of the Gladstonians—if we thought that, 
without flagging for a moment in their pursuit of Home- 
rule, Irishmen had suddenly come to realise the value of 
tact and prudence as means to securing their object—then, 
though we should rejoice at the improvement of their 
political character, we should none the less regard it as 
rendering the immediate political outlook even blacker 
than before, as adding dangerously to the chances 
of the ultimate success of the disruptive movement, 
and as permanently strengthening a party deeply 
committed on all sides to a policy of destruction. 
But fortunately there is no occasion to spoil our satis- 
faction with alarm. If Irishmen are showing them- 
selves able and willing to adopt a less irreconcilable atti- 
tude, it is not by a deliberate effort of self-control in order 
to further the movement for Home-rule, but because their 
‘enthusiasm for Home-rule has in a considerable degree 
spent its force. We have over and over again pointed 
out, and it cannot be too often repeated, that the root of 
the Irish difficulty is agrarian, and not political; the land, 
and not self-government, is what the people want. The 
so-called National movement prospers or languishes 
according as the land war rages virulently or is at a lull, 
and the healing effect of the land legislation since 1870 is 
now making itself felt. From the latest returns, it would 
appear that the tenants, after a period of hesitation, due 
probably to their exaggerated expectations from Home- 
rule, are beginning to make use of Mr. Balfour’s 
Purchase Act, and every occupying owner that is 
created means sc much sustenance withdrawn from 
the revolutionary movement. It is because the land 
difficulty is on a fair way to settlement that we 
find the politicians growing more temperate in tone. 








If any Gladstonian on reading Mr. Dillon’s speech in 
Monday’s papers felt unduly elated at its comparative 
moderation, he had ouly to pursue his study of the Irish 
question in Tuesday’s papers to find the real, and to him 
a not very satisfactory, explanation of the change. There 
he would realise that the calmness of the Nationalist 
leaders is not the calmness of deep and far-sighted 
resolve, but the calmness of stagnation and indifference, 
It is not so long since Mr. John Morrough resigned his 
seat as a protest against the usurpation of Mr. Sexton. 
On Tuesday we had Mr. John Barry explaining hig 
threatened resignation as a protest against the tyranny— 
real or fancied —of Messrs. Dillon and O’Brien. The fact 
is, there is no longer any strong compelling force of 
public opinion in Ireland to drive forward the Home-rule 
movement and give cohesion to its supporters, and in the 
absence of this the leaders quarrel among themselves for 
the chief control, each fancying that the mantle of Mr. 
Parnell has descended on himself. The country mean- 
time looks on with indifference while subordinate Members 
withdraw from the whole business in disgust. 

Everything, in fact, points to the not far distant collapse 
of the present Nationalist movement, which has now held 
the field for about fifteen years, and to the clearing of the 
scene of action for the rise of something new—some new 
leader or new organisation—to change the entire aspect of 
the problem of Irish government. If we look to Irish 
history, we find that leader succeeds to leader and move. 
ment to movement with unfailing certainty, though at 
varying interva's, and we may be sure that sooner or later 
a strong man will appear to bring order out of the present 
chaos of Irish parties. The Hierarchy have wofully failed 
in their attempt to control and guide the present Parlia- 
mentary movenent, and they must ever fail in any such 
attempt. Priests cannot themselves be Members of Parlia- 
ment, and they will never find a layman of the capacity 
requisite for leadership who will play their game 
without thinking of himself. The Dillons, Sextons, 
and O’Briens are not the stuff of which leaders of 
a nation—least of all the Irish nation—are made, 
and when the next strong man appears they will vanish 
from the scene. His appearance may be sooner than 1s 
expected, for when the time arrives these men start up iu 
Irish history with astonishing rapidity. The longer it is 
delayed perhaps the better, for every movement in Ireland 
reflects in its spirit and methods the state of Irish society 
at the time of its genesis. The Parnell movement estab- 
lished itself in 1879, and drew its inspiration from the 
land war, almost amounting to rebellion, which then 
prevailed. That now the old wounds are healing, and 
the hatred of England diminishing, can hardly be doubted, 
and the altered conditions will be reflected in the 
political movements of the future. Englishmen, even 
Unionists, disappointed by the failure of concession after 
concession, too often assume that Irish discontent is 
unappeasable, and that the country is destined for ever to 
be a prey to agitators who will appeal to the ingrained 
hatred of the Saxon. But a study of Irish history will 
show that the island has never for a moment had an 
opportunity for rest, that there has always been some 
festering sore in the heart of its society, some genuine and 
serious cause for rancour and discontent. Agitators can 
nowhere succeed without a lever to work with, and in 
Ireland the stock of levers available will soon be exhausted. 
One thing at all events is certain: the motive force of 
Home-rule is now in Hawarden Castle, and no longer 
within the four seas of the land it is to regenerate. 





LORD ARMSTRONG ON THE NAVY. 


\ io speech dealing with the condition of the Navy, 
made by Lord Armstrong on Thursday in last 
week (September 28th), to the Elswick shareholders, 
was one of the most remarkable and significant ever 
spoken on the future of our fleets. Lawyers attach 
special value to testimony made against interest, and 
Lord Armstrong’s was of this sort. The great busi- 
ness at Elswick, with which Lord Armstrong is so closely 
connected, largely depends upon the fitting-out of those 
huge ironclad vessels which are now looked upon as the 
essential features of all powerful fleets. Lord Armstrong, 
then, would be naturally inclined to think and declare 
that there is “nothing like ironclads.” Instead, how- 
ever, of exalting his own wares, he frankly told his audi- 
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ence that he believed the time to be fast approaching when 
armoured ships would be as obsolete as mail-clad men. 
“Do what we will,” said he, “I believe that the means of 
attack will always overtake the means of defence, and that 
sooner or later armour will be abandoned.” The special 
ground for this belief is the use of high explosives, now 
becoming general. Shells discharged from quick-firing guns 
would soon wreck the unarmoured ends of our battle-ships. 
“ Nothing,” he declared, “can be more perplexing than this 
question of armour. Without complete protection from 
end to end, the vulnerable parts of the ship are liable to 
be torn to pieces by modern shells fired in quick succession 
against them; while, on the other hand, the extension of 
armour over the now unprotected parts would so increase 
the load upon the ship as to involve the necessity of a 
corresponding reduction of armament and engines.” 
There remains, then, only a further increase of size; but 
where is this to stop? “The bigger we make our ships, 
the fewer we can have of them, and the fate of the ‘ Vic- 
toria’ painfully reminds us that size and cost have already 
reached a point at which the loss of a single vessel becomes 
a national calamity.” Perhaps, continued Lord Arm- 
strong, it may be objected that shells charged with high 
explosives cannot be used without danger to the users ; 
but whatever that danger may be, it is certain that it will 
not deter an enemy from using them. Besides, he added, 
science may be relied on to turn that difficulty. 

Lord Armstrong’s deduction from these premises was 
that, in the future, we shall have to rely upon unarmoured 
ships, and he therefore advocated a great multiplication 
of swift vessels of moderate size, having no burden to 
carry in abatement of their offensive power. ‘‘I admit that 
old-fashioned fighting at close quarters would be impos- 
sible without mutual destruction, but old-fashioned tactics 
would have to be changed, and the change would afford 
scope for the superior seamanship which characterises the 
British Navy, and would thereby tend to maintain our 
naval supremacy.” We believe that Lord Armstrong is 
right, and that the Power which first adopts the plan of 
light vessels of immense speed, armed with powerful 
quick-firing guns, will have an enormous advantage over 
its rivals. These vessels would, no doubt, be no match for 
the ‘Camperdown’ or the ‘Blake ;’ but then they need 
never come within reach of the guns of the armoured 
battle-ships. Swift engines are, when all is said and done, 
a better protection than plates 2ft. thick. It is the old 
story of what is better than presence of mind,—absence 
of body. It is better to be able to keep out of range, than 
to be in range but clad in armour which may sometimes 
keep out shells, but which may also be penetrated at a 
vital point. No doubt Lord Armstrong did not desire 
to advocate an immediate abandonment of armour-plating. 
We take it that as yet such a course would be premature. 
What he would like is to see the Admiralty very careful 
as regards committing themselves to the policy of building 
many more ships of the ‘ Victoria’ class. He was clearly 
against the monster ships as much on the ground of size as 
of armament. As he pointed out, they are as easily rammed 
or struck by a torpedo, or as likely to be destroyed by some 
accident, as the tiniest gunboats, while the loss is incom- 
parably greater. Indeed, in the matter of accidents, the 
risks run by the heavy battle-ships are ten times as great, 
owing to their unwieldiness and their often uncontrollable 
momentum. Putting all one’s eggs into a single basket 
cannot be as safe as distributing them. The vessel of the 
future will, then, be a small sbip as well as an unarmoured 
ship. Another matter of great importance dealt with 
by Lord Armstrong was the use of the ram, and 
here we are glad to note that he advocated a policy 
which we have always regarded as the true one, in 
spite of the unwillingness of the experts to endorse it. 
Lord Armstrong pointed out that the ‘Camperdown’ 
nearly destroyed herself by ramming the ‘ Victoria,’ and 
that no battle-ship during a war would dare use her ram, 

—the risk would be too great to make it worth her while 
todo so. “The life of a battle-ship is far too valuable to 
be staked on the use of its ram.” We ought, says Lord 
Armstrong, to build vessels specially designed for ramming. 
They need not be large or costly,—indeed, small vessels 
would be more active and more easily handled. Twenty 
vessels capable of steaming twenty-five miles an hour, 
With “ snouts” built so that nothing could hurt them, and 
With the effects of the shock of collision counteracted as 
far as possible, but armed only with quick-firing and 


machine guns, would be the most formidable additions to 
the Navy that could possibly be made. A vessel of this 
class might dart in and out of an enemy’s squadron, and, 
with plenty of pluck and a fair allowance of luck, might 
ram half-a-dozen ‘ Victorias’ before she was herself put 
out of action. Let us trust, as Lord Armstrong suggests, 
that these “rammers” will be made the feature of the 
next ship-building programme. 


It is satisfactory to note that if Lord Armstrong’s words 
come true, and if we do adopt the principle of multiplicity 
instead of magnitude, England will find herself in a singu- 
larly favourable position. Anything which tends to do 
away with the artificial type of battle-ship, and to approxi- 
mate the war-vessel to the ordinary ship of commerce, 
must tell in England’s favour. And for this reason. 
England owns more steamships than any other country. 
If, then, a warship as regards armour becomes as indis- 
tinguishable from a merchantman as a foot-soldier is from 
a civilian, England will always have a bigger Fleet than 
her neighbours. If armour becomes no longer an essential, 
“my Lords” will be able to double the Navy on the out- 
break of war by judicious buying in the ship market. All 
that would be wanted would be to fit the purchases with the 
requisite guns, and to find them officers and crews. Ships 
specially built for warlike purposes might no doubt still 
be preferable, but in an emergency a fleet could be 
improvised which, if unarmoured vessels were the order 
of the day, would allow us to face all Europe in arms with 
impunity. The further development of the ram as a 
weapon of war, and the building of vessels exclusively for 
the duty of ramming, would also be good for England. 
Englishmen dare do things on the water which men of 
other nations dare not do, and hence it may be relied on 
that the “rammers” would do far more execution when 
in English hands. To ram successfully, officers and crew 
must have no nerves, and must be perfect water-men. But 
these are qualities which may safely be relied on to abound 
in an English Fleet. Depend upon it, we are weakest when, 
as the poet says, our battle-ships are like “eight-day clocks.” 
Foreigners will construct as good, perbaps better, pieces of 
mechanism than we shail; but no amount of science can 
produce the qualities of the “sea-dog.” Seamanship it 
was that won us the fight with the Armada, and if we 
have the chance to use it, seamanship will give us victory 
again. But unarmoured ships, manceuvring at “long 
bowls” and ramming, are the seaman’s opportunity. 
Hence the new style of naval warfare will be distinctly 


| in our favour. 





THE CHURCH CONGRESS. 


HE Church Congress has become so familiar an 
institution, that we should never be surprised to 

learn that there are those who suppose it to date from 
the time of the Apostles. Such a theory would not be 
wholly inappropriate in the Anglican Church, which is 
rather apt to find a prototype in the first four Christian 
centuries for anything that pleases it in the nineteenth. 
But without carrying Church Congresses quite so far back 
as this, it is evident that they have somehow or other met a 
real ecclesiastical want. They have one feature which is 
eminently favourable to freedom of speech,—the know- 
ledge that it need not be followed by action. The 
sittings of the Church Congress commit nobody to 
anything. No resolutions are proposed; no motions 
are either passed or rejected. Every one speaks with- 
out fear of the paralysing sanction of being expected 
to make good his words. This arrangement precisely 
suits an age for which everybody has a psalm or a 
doctrine. The evils that surround us are laid bare as often 
as October comes round, and there have been no experi- 
ments in the interval to discredit the suggested remedies. 
But though little or nothing comes of each Congress in 
particular, something may come of Congresses in general. 
They scatter seed broadcast, and, even if only a little 
germinates, the aggregate crop may not be insignificant. At 
all events, they have the advantage of making the different 
sections of the Church better known to one another. To 
see an adversary in the flesh is sometimes a very human- 
ising process. We realise that the man is something more 
than his opinions. If there be anything in this view of the 
matter, the Birmingham Congress ought to occupy a high 
place in the list. If, in other places, High Churchmen 








have been accused of putting themselves too forward, it is 
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at Birmingham that we should expect to see the balance 
redressed. No town of its size can boast such a uniform 
Low-Church chiracter. Church after Church is given up 
to one type of worship and one type of preaching, and to 
some the Congress will have been their first introduction 
to the terrib’e heretics of whom they have heard so much. 
It is well that they should see for once that even a Ritualist 
wears a human aspect and walks erect. 

The Birmingham Congress has carried further, we think, 
than has yet been done, the principle of divided meetings. 
On all the four days three meetings have gone on simul- 
taneously. It is not a plan that impresses us favourably. 
It helps to make Congresses sectional. It gives those who 
attend them the opportunity of confining themselves to 
meetings with the objects of which they are more or less 
in sympathy. A better plan, as it seems to us, would be 
to have only one meeting at a time, so that those who 
chose might go through the whole of a well-chosen pro- 
gramme. No doubt the difficulty of finding a room big 
enough to contain four thousand people, and the desire to 
make the Congress a pecuniary success, have much to do 
with this system of contemporaneous meetings. It is 
true also that it has the advantage of consulting a larger 
number of individual tastes. But in so far as these are 
consulted, the educating influence of the Congress grows 
weaker. People are less taken out of themselves and less 
compelled to sympathise with their neighbours. Ten sub- 
jects or so are surely as many as can in any sense be 
regarded as of primary importance in any given year, and 
the man who is interested in, or likely to be benefited by, 
a Church Congress, will be more intelligently interested 
and more really benefited by attendance at the discus- 
sion of these ten, than by a careful selection of meet- 
ings devoted to the treatment of secondary questions. 
It would be something if simultaneous meetings were 
recognised as an evil, and the Congress which had least 
recourse to them were regarded as the most successful. 

Two features were specially noticeable in the Bir- 
mingham Congress,—the readiness to admit burning 
questions, and the prominence given to questions affect- 
ing working men. There was a time—a time which 
the publication of “The Life of Pusey” has just now 
recalled to our recollection—when two such papers as 
were read on Wednesday by Lord Halifax and Sir Robert 
Lighton would certainly have produced a riot. The very 
strongest doctrine on each side was put forward with 
perfect plainness, and with no attempt to conceal differences 
or magnify agreements. This time the Congress has re- 
ceived both,—not, indeed, without indications of opinion, 
but without any manifestations which prevented the readers 
from being heard. We do not, indeed, place the two papers 
on the same level, because Lord Halifax simply expressed 
his own beliefs, and claimed the right of giving liturgical 
expression to those beliefs as opportunity offered, and 
Churchmen came to agree with him. Sir Robert Lighton’s 
paper, on the other hand, was not so much a statement of 
his own convictions, as a direct attack on those of Lord 
Halifax. Consequently, it would not have been surprising 
if the committee had declined to receive it, there being 
in gatherings of this kind all the difference in the 
world between even provocative statements of what 
the reader holds himself, and a sustained and violent 
assault upon what another reader holds. As it was, 
however, no harm was done, though the ability of 
High Churchmen to listen with tolerable patience to what 
they must regard as horrible profanity, when it is the 
utterance of honest and, in its way, religious conviction, 
must have been put to a somewhat severe test. It is 
difficult, however, not to feel some misgiving as to what 
would happen if a similar divergence of opinion were 
to show itself in a Disestablished Church. The Arch- 
bishop of Dublin’s declaration on Thursday, that the 
High Church and Low Church parties within the Church 
are more widely separated in essentials than the Low 
Church party and Nonconformists, is indisputably true 
as regards some Low Churchmen. As it is, there is a 
Prayer-Book which both sides believe to make for them, 
and which it is out of their power to alter. After Dis- 


establishment, the force which now goes to explain the 
Prayer-Book would be available for the work of revising 
it; and it is doubtful whether the theological passions 
evoked by the work of revision, or even by the preliminary 
agitation in favour of revision, might not bring disruption 
in their train. 





The importance assigned to the working man in the 
Birmingham Congress is a sign of double import. In go 
far as it marks a genuine desire on the part of the Church 
to look at life and the problems of life from the working 
man’s point of view, and to bring to the enlargement of 
that point of view whatever help can be given by wider 
sympathy or a higher moral standard, it is in every way 
good. The Church ought to know no distinction of class 
to have but one measure for the rich and the poor : 
to be as careful in preaching the duties of property 
to the one, as the rights of property to the other. In 
the past, she has not always done this; and if she 
is to win the confidence of working men, she must 
approach the controversies which concern them in a 
perfectly impartial temper. But in some cases it stands 
for more than this. It marks a determination to look 
at trade quarrels not only from the working man’s point 
of view, but with all the working man’s prejudices 
and passion. It is just as easy nowadays to flatter the 
working man, as it has been in the past to flatter the 
rich. Indeed, the motives which led to the one error are 
equally potent in the direction of the other. The rich 
were once the strength of the Church as an Establish- 
ment ; they are now likely to be its weakness, The deter- 
mination whether the Church shall remain established 
and endowed, rests now with the working classes. They 
have the voting power, and any Parliamentary ques- 
tion on which they are of one mind will very shortly 
be decided in their sense. It is idle to suppose that 
this does not constitute a very real temptation to 
those Churchmen who, for whatever reason, are anxious 
that the Church, in the matter of establishment and en- 
dowment, should remain as she is. If they can persuade 
the working man that they are his friends, that the Church 
to which they belong looks at all labour questions with his 
eyes, and in all his quarrels with his employers will take 
his side and regard his view as the right one, they may 
secure his vote against Disestablishment. And then to 
many there is the far more subtle and the more dangerous 
temptation of seeing, in thus flattering the working man, 
the only way of getting him to church, and of bringing 
him under Christian influences. A little trifling with the 
truth, a little shutting of their eyes to the other side of 
the question, is to do so much good, to save so many souls. 
It is the old story,—the good seems so obvious, the evil so 
slight, that Churchmen have only to leave the great lesson 
of ecclesiastical history unread to fall as monks and Jesuits 
have so often fallen before. ‘Serve tables, and you may save 
the Church,”—that is the special temptation of the hour. 








THE MASTER OF BALLIOL. 

HE newspapers have given as much biographical infor- 
mation about the Master of Balliol as if he bad been a 

great General or a great statesman, and so have testified in 
the strongest possible way to his influence on the present 
generation of cultivated Englishmen. In their eulogy, as in 
their criticism, they have, however, hardly contrived to convey 
the secret of the man’s character, or to make his personality 
really intelligible. The Master was, and regarded himself as, 
first of all, a human gardener,—one whose desire and duty it 
was to train and develop the mind and character of those 
with whom he came in contact, either immediately at Oxford, 
or more distantly in those marvellous interpretations of the 
great writers of antiquity which he gave to the world. His 
business was education in the widest and best sense of the 
word. He wanted to make the young men who came under 
his influence strong and healthy in intellect, and virtuous— 
we use the word in no restricted sense—in character. The 
aim of education, as he understood it, was to make not saints 
or pedants, but good citizens,—men of sense and prudence 
and capability, in whom the qualities of reason and wisdom 
should not be sacrificed to mere dexterity of brain. He would 
not call education either the production of perfect thinking- 
machines from whom knowledge of the world and men was 
absent, or of men learned but without character and balance. 
No doubt there was little, indeed nothing, original in this view 
of education. That the object of education is the production 
of the good citizen rather than of the learned and characterless 
man, is a commonplace. It is, however, one of those common- 
places which are much oftener stated than applied. It was the 
Master of Balliol’s service to his generation that he was for 
ever insisting, by precept and example, on its application. In 
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practice, there are so many excuses for forgetting the true 
end of education, that, unless the object of education is 
always being challenged and kept to the front, it is apt to be 
forgotten. 

The human gardener, the man who works in the nursery of 
human plants and helps to give them the highest development 
of which they are capable, works in two ways. He acts upon 
the world at large by the abstract views he propagates and 
the ideal he sets up, and he acts upon those who stand in a 
personal relation to him by means of his own personality. In 
the first of these ways Professor Jowett confessedly succeeded. 
He unquestionably profoundly influenced the way in which 
education was regarded both in Oxford and in the rest of the 
country. The personal influence he exercised, though often 
extremely powerful, was by the necessity of the case less 
certainly successful. He suffered from a defect of character 
which, though often inocuous, sometimes made his personal 
influence produce an effect exactly the opposite of what 
he intended. This defect wants a name, and can only be 
clumsily defined as a tendency to give an altogether dispro- 
portionate value and importance to what, for want of a better 
phrase, we must call “worldly wisdom.” Professor Jowett 
was by nature, by inclination, by early training, by habit, a 
shy little scholar—a man who might, but for a certain touch 
of shrewd common-sense, have become the mere man of 
learning, the world-blind pedant whom the Master of Balliol 
so heartily despised. Before, however, he had become irre- 
yocably committed to the scholar’s view of life, accident 
or his native shrewdness taught him that men could not be 
edvgated into being good citizens in the full sense, unless 
they were endowed with some share of worldly wisdom. 
Worldly wisdom, then, must be sought out and studied by 
those who would be successful human gardeners. Hence 
a strong reaction in the mind of the Master of Balliol, 
—a reaction that carried him, like most reactions, a great 
deal too far. It is a matter of perpetual observation that if a 
man takes to being “a man of the world” in his old age, he 
greatly overdoes the part. It was so with the Master. His 
sudden awakening to the need for worldly wisdom, made him 
attach thereto far too much importance. It became to him 
not a matter of rational regard, but a sort of fetish-worship. 
The convert’s excess of zeal, indeed, often made him confuse 
worldly wisdom and mere worldliness, and the real men of 
the world were at once shocked and amused to see the Oxford 
Don who was always at heart a saint, parading the common- 
places of a somewhat faded and conventional cynicism. No 
doubt the Master’s ideal was to occupy the position held by 
Dr. Johnson in regard to the lore of the world and of men 
and things. To be as clear of cant and as full of a com- 
mon-sense knowledge of life as Dr. Johnson, and yet as 
absolutely incapable as he of upholding the baser and 
more insignificant worldliness,—of paying homage to the 
Chesterfieldian view of life,—that was Professor Jowett’s 
aim. Unfortunately for the Master, he only succeeded in 
attaining to an imitation, we had almost said a travesty, 
of Dr. Johnson’s attitude. Nor could it have been otherwise. 
He had not, like Johnson, tramped the streets of London 
with Savage, or had the strange secrets of existence opened 
up for him by bitter poverty. Johnson passed through the 
fire of life “ with unsinged hair,” and became one of the “men 
of the world who know the world like men.” The Master had 
only heard the roar of the furnace at a distance, and learned 
its nature at second-hand. Hence he never knew that one of the 
first things which a man of the world learns is, not to give an 
undue importance to merely worldly wisdom. He looks upon 
it with no awe, and knows how to make that convenient rule 
of thumb for life take its proper place. The Master first 
exaggerated the importance of worldly wisdom, and then 
applied its teachings to conduct with all the pedant’s un- 
reasonable fervour. Hence he was for ever losing touch, 
and sacrificing the essential quality of worldly wisdom. But 
young men are quick-witted; and many of the Master’s 
pupils noted the flounderings of their teacher in a quagmire 
of petty worldlinesses. Hence a feeling of contempt, that 
terrible non-conductor of the sympathy which ought to exist 
between pupil and teacher. No doubt, if they had looked 
deeper, they would have seen that the affectation they had 
detected (for such was all it was) was but skin-deep, and that 
below were many of the highest qualities which a man can 
possess. Unfortunately, however, young men who look 
below the surface are not common; and hence of those who 








noticed this defect, most were deceived into thinking that 
the Master’s ideals of conduct were less noble than they 
really were. The great majority, however, of the Master’s 
pupils never noticed this defect, and were inspired by 
him with the strongest sense of admiration and devotion. 
Those who were brought into intimate relations with him, 
found him the best, the firmest, and the most sincere of 
friends. He possessed that fine trait in friendship which 
makes a man refuse to desert a friend under fire. The 
Master’s instinct was not to abandon a friend, even when he 
had got into trouble owing to his own fault, but rather to stick 
to him all the closer. He helped people when they needed it 
most, not when help was a superfluous act. 


We have dwelt at such length on the prime defect 
in the Master’s mental attitude, not because we are blind 
to his many great qualities of heart and head, but 
because those have been sufficiently proclaimed already, 
and because the tendency to strike a false note in regard 
to what is called “a proper knowledge of the world” 
seems to have escaped notice. The Master’s was, in 
its essentials, a noble character. His kindliness, his 
generosity, his devotion to duty, were beyond all praise, and 
rendered him the object of a real enthusiasm to hundreds of 
men and women. The help which he gave, and gave in the 
best possible way, to poor scholars, would alone be enough to 
keep his memory green at Oxford. Fora lad to be poor, and 
ill, and going under in the struggle for life at Oxford, was a 
safe passport to the Master’s favour. If he was a member of 
Balliol it was, as often as not, enough to get him taken into the 
Master’s own house to be nursed and cared for. Again, we 
realise how admirable a Head of a House he was, and how 
singular was his capacity for getting work out of unlikely 
men, and for giving a stimulus to those whose brains were 
powerful enough, but somehow seemed clogged with mental 
fat. If, again, we have not said anything of Professor 
Jowett’s position as a scholar, it is not because we do not 
realise the splendid work he did for learning. The Master’s 
attitude towards scholarship was a very wise one. In effect, 
it was this:—The duty of the modern scholar is to use hie 
knowledge of the tongues of antiquity to interpret the great 
books of the old world for the present time. Scholarship was, in 
a word, merely a means, not an end,—the conduit-pipe through 
which Plato and Aristotle should flow to the world of to-day, 
not an independent object of research. The Master followed 
out this ideal. He made it part of his life-work to obtain 
the best possible rendering of Plato, of Aristotle, and of 
Thucydides, and to present the meaning of those writers in 
the form which would be most intelligible to people who did 
not know Greek. Judged by their readability and intelligi- 
bility, his translations must be pronounced among the 
very best in existence. It is possible to read them and forget 
they are translations—the true test—so vigorous and lifelike 
is the style, and so clear the rendering. Grammarians may 
discover this or that mistranslation of a particle, and may, 
if they choose, correct them in a note; but henceforth the 
hundred millions of men who speak the English tongue 
will read Plato, Thucydides, and the Politics of Aristotle in 
Jowett’s translations, and will honour bim as their guide to 
those fountains of knowledge. That, in itself, is no mean 
achievement. It may happen, therefore, that the Master’s 
fame will live longest in his translations, and that when 
the memory of the great influence he exercised on his 
pupils, and on Oxford as a whole, has died out, the 
English-speaking world will still remember him with reverence 
and gratitude as the man who brought the great books of 
Greece within its reach. 

One word, before we close this notice, on the Master’s ser- 
mons. They were absolutely sui generis. No such sermone 
for manner or matter were ever preached by any other man. 
They were, as a rule, either essays on conduct, or else obituary 
notices of the great men whom England mourned. One of 
the most remarkable was that preached on Dean Stanley,— 
the Master’s friend of friends. A sentence in it had so quaint, 
so pathetic, and withal so noble and inspired a ring, and was 
so characteristic of the Master’s habit of discourse, that it has 
rung in the present writer’s ears ever since. The Master 
spoke of the Dean’s lack of any desire for preferment ; “ and 
even,” he added, “if it had rained mitres from Heaven, his 
head was of such a shape that not one would have been found 
to fit it.” A conceit if you will, but it was such conceits as 
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these that made the Balliol sermons an intellectual delight 
even to the least sympathetic listeners. But these verbal 
felicities were not all the Master had to give. Sometimes a note 
of such deep impressiveness was struck, that those who heard 
felt the inspiration and the awe which wisdom and sincerity, 
fused by the passion of duty, never fail to call forth. 





ENGLISH DEJECTION. 


R. C. H. PEARSON, the author of “ National Life and 
Character,” and Sir James Crichton Browne have both 
been holding forth this week upon Pessimism ; the former in the 
Fortnightly Review, the latter in an address to the Sheffield 
School of Medicine ; and both, we think, rather misuse the word. 
It is not a philosophy which they discuss, but a condition of 
mind which they describe,—Dr. Pearson with something of 
intellectual sympathy, Sir J. Crichton Browne with a strong 
flavour of intellectual contempt. Both, however, admit the fact 
that there is in Britain at this moment a deep sense of dejec- 
tion, for which Dr. Pearson assigns many reasons, while Sir J. 
Crichton Browne attributes it to the growing refinement of 
the senses, occurring at a time when the nation feels old and 
is suffering from one of those spasms of lowered vitality 
which occur to communities as to individuals. We are in the 
trough of the wave. The old faiths have lost their hold, life 
is no longer considered a probation, society is destitute of 
gladness and permeated by the spirit of ostentation ; “ Art is 
lugubrious, literature uninspiring, poetry neglected, enthu- 
siasm discredited, and science, while adding largely to 
material possessions, has no spiritual consolation to offer.” 
The “very type of insanity has changed,” and “our asylums 
contain far fewer raving, exuberant maniacs than they 
used to, but a far greater number of miserable melan- 
cholics.” ‘And outside our asylums, as general medi- 
cal practitioners well know, there is an enormous amount 
of melancholy of a morbid nature which falls short of 
actual insanity, and is perhaps capable of concealment 
from friends and acquaintances, but which embitters exist- 
ence, and converts its best fruits into dust and ashes.” The 
finest intellects are yielding to hypochondriasis, suicides have 
risen in thirty years from 65 per million to 79 per million, 
and the use of anodynes, sometimes in the shape of drugs, 
sometimes in that of pursuits intended solely to distract, 
rapidly increases. That is a melancholy picture, and is con- 
firmed by Dr. Pearson, or, rather, he assumes it as so un- 
doubted that it is within the knowledge of all men, and it 
remains for him only to discuss its causes, and plead that the 
melancholy may fight as bravely as the cheerful, and that 
pessimism in the sense of melancholy may be even more 
desirable than optimism as a permanent force,—an opinion in 
which we should thus far coincide, that it is neither the 
light-hearted man nor the light-hearted races which, in the 
great struggle for existence, ultimately survive. 

This is a remarkable picture by men of authority, of the 
last years of the century; and it must be admitted, in part at 
least, to be substantially true. It could not, if it were entirely 
false, be so strongly affirmed by the whole literary class, by 
all who are closely associated with the young, by all doctors, 
and by all teachers of religion. But though we fully admit 
it to be true, we desire keenly to know how far it is true ; that 
is, whether it is the condition of the whole nation, or only ofithe 
audible classes,—those who alone can make themselves heard 
in intelligent speech. A good many symptoms point to this 
latter conclusion. The tone of the body of the people, so far 
from being melancholy, is that of men who are over-possessed 
with hope, who are looking forward to Utopias, who feel as 
if in their energy they could disregard all experience, and press 
forward over all obstacles, including even moral obstacles, to a 
new anda more attractive world. Their leaders, it is true, talk 
much of present misery, but it is of misery that will speedily 
be cured, of a world rushing forward into a clearer day, and 
of a multitude delivered by science and philanthropy from 
all suffering, even from that which is produced by toiling for 
one’s dinner. Dinner is to come without work, clothes are to 
be made without sewing, even death and birth, they seem to 
believe, are to be accomplished without pain. The very tone 
of the earlier days of the French Revolution is among us 
again; and that is not the tone of a “histrionic writhing,” 
as Sir J. Crichton Browne contemptuonsly calls it, but of a 
histrionic gladness, a joyousness so vivid that it must scream 
and dance and bellow, merely to give itself adequate expres- 





sion. Our lower people would to-day hardly think a feast of 
fraternity in the open streets at all ridiculous. Surely, there 
must be something of a new rush of lifeamong the multitude, 
or the signs of movement which are everywhere around us could 
not exist; and that rush is incompatible with a low vitality, 
Is it despair or hope which is urging the lower peoples to 
swarm across the seas, to demand more power, to alter, as they 
are altering for the better, their whole method of living, down 
to their very food? Their literature, their songs, their oratory 
above all, whether we appreciate or condemn them, seem to 
us full of nothing so much as of hope,—hope it may be in its 
vulgar and blatant mood, but still hope. We should say, 
using the words without any intentionally offensive sense, 
that the subtone of the proletariat throughout the world was 
one of insolent triumph rather than dejection. 

If this is true, and that it is at least partly true we cannot 
doubt, it becomes easier to discover, or at least to suggest, 
causes for the dejection of the cultivated classes. The whole 
stream of things is going, and for years has gone, entirely 
against them. Solid power has slipped, in Western Europe 
and America, entirely out of their hands. Legal authority is 
everywhere entirely with the masses, and if they do not fully 
exert their strength, it is only because they are still a little 
bewildered in what way to direct it. They turn aside, half of 
them in France. Germany, Ireland, Bohemia, and even America, 
which has no frontiers and no rivals, to gratify some senti- 
ment of national pride, impatience, or vengeance, which has 
little connection either with despondency or hope. The culti- 
vated, nevertheless, expect them to rush forward and upon 
themselves, and know, or believe, that the battle is lost almost 
before it has been fought. How can the two or three stand 
up against a stampede? Every day, in every telegram, they 
hear of some new attack, and how often do they hear of vic- 
tory, or even a drawn battle? Always the result is extended 
suffrage, fresh “ equalities,” destruction of all privileges,— 
even that last and dearest, the privilege of seclusion. Every 
great movement is contrary to their advice, every great 
advance is made at their expense, every great effort is 
organised in the hope of throwing them down. If there 
is a new “boon,” it is for the multitude; if there is 
a new tax, it is for the cultivated to bear. Think what 
it is in a country like ours for the cultivated to be in the 
power of a man like Mr. Gladstone, who openly says that they 
are nothing, that the instinct of the many is wiser than the 
thought of the few, that the “ classes” must stand aside in order 
that the masses may have their rush! That conquest of Europe 
by the Chinese which Dr. Pearson is supposed to have pro- 
phesied—though that was not his meaning—has actually 
occurred; the invading hosts of the half-civilised having 
come, not across the deserts of Northern Asia, but up from 
below in our very midst. The whole movement may be good, 
for it has certainly been permitted by Providence; but still, 
the change is so rapid, so far-reaching, and as respects pro- 
perty, so frightening, that of itself it is enough to throw 
the classes affected into deep dejection. Their vitality has 
been lowered by culture pressed on them, not through 
life, but in the few growing years of youth. Their prospects 
have been darkened by the grand sanitary improvements 
which cause the old to survive. Their mental energy has been 
sapped, as Sir J. Crichton Browne says, by excessive intro- 
spection and “ sentience,” that is, awareness of the complexity 
of all things, till there is among them a universal hesitation 
and doubt of themselves and their rights ; and just then they 
are told in the most resonant of all voices that they have no 
rights at all, that they do but cumber the ground, and that they 
must be pulverised to make the path of the people smooth. 
Just at this moment, too, when the outlook seems blackest, the 
cultivated, as Dr. Pearson points out, have either lost their 
faith, or been made doubtful about their faith, and are filling 
up the void with ideas like heredity and its greater congener, 
determinism, half believing that it is unjust to punish evil, 
because a man is but the inevitable outcome of many genera- 
tions of ancestors. Cain was sinless, according to some 
people, because of his hereditary instincta, though Abel was 
his brother. The cultivated man, too, is suffering, as Dr. 
Pearson says, from the reaction caused by over-sanguine 
hopes. In 1851, when the Crystal Palace was opened in 
Hyde Park, every one believed that a new era had set in; 
and now every one believes that even the old one is setting in 


'acertain gloom. The prophets who in 1851 spoke of peace, 
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the prophets who in 1870 thought that with universal educa- 
tion crime and poverty would alike become painful recol- 
lections, are all looking round disenchanted; and as they 
look, they see their whole class, all who can understand 
or sympathise with ideas, derided, insulted, and gradually 
despoiled. It is surely natural that they should be de- 
jected, that literature should be full of an undertone of 
sadness, that art should be “ lugubrious,” as Sir J. Crichton 
Browne says, that even penny journalism, which is too pros- 
perous for sadness, and forgets that its whole prosperity 
might disappear in a week with a turn in the price of paper, has 
a pleasure in sensational prophecies of evil. All over Europe, 
even in America, among all who are easily audible, there is a 
single tone of dejection which, as Dr. Peaison intimates, may 
not interfere with work, but which is fatal to happiness, and as 
we rather conceive, to the new energy never so much needed 
as just now. The tired horses still pull well, but they will 
not voluntarily jump. We do not mind very much, for we 
believe the whole period will pass, as the period of optimism 
passed, and have no doubt of that revival of faith which 
will banish despondency; but for the hour, those who state 
that it is in the ascendant, and visible even in the physical 
constitutions of the cultivated, do but state the truth. We 
recommend those who believe that all the world is happier 
for the progress of the last few years, and who deny that 
the minority pay for the speed of the majority, to read Sir J. 
Crichton Browne. 


OTHER BEASTS OF BURDEN. 

S long as an Englishman can get a horse, he tries to do 
without any other beast of burden. The use of dogs 
is no longer legal, and we have nearly discarded the sturdy 
ox, even for ploughing. A few are to be seen in Sussex and 
Wiltshire and on the Cotswold Hills; in Berkshire, there are 
some half-dozen teams, among them a famous quartette of red 
steers belonging to Sir William Throckmorton; but outside 

these counties we know of none in England. 

Were we right to legislate against the use of dogs for 
draught? The recent report of the United States’ Consul in 
Belgium raises some doubts as to this. A careful inquiry has 
been made in Brussels, and the verdict is that dogs are more 
useful than horses for minor town traffic,—quieter, cleaner, 
and cheaper. “The first distinctive institution that attracts 
the attention of a stranger in Belgium,” writes the Consul, 
“is the working-dog. Liege is a city of great wealth 
and industry, employing as many horses as any other 
town of its size in Europe; and yet for every horse, 
at least two dogs are to be seen in its streets.” In 
the early morning, we are told, the boulevards are literally 
alive with them. The butcher, the baker, the grocer, 
the porter, carriers of all kinds, engage the dog’s ser- 
vices. His step is so much quicker than that of the 
horse, that he will in an hour cover twice as much ground, 
and he carries with him a greater burden in proportion to 
his size. Six hundred pounds is the usual weight for an 
ordinary dog, though a mastiff often draws as much again. 
They cost about 3d. a day to keep on black bread and 
horse-flesh, and draught-dogs are now carefully bred, 
mastiffs crossed with the bull-dog to give lungs and chest 
fetching the highest prices, averaging from £4 to £6. 
The Consul concludes by stating his opinion that “there is 
not an article of merchandise, from a ton of coals to a loaf of 
bread, sold in our cities, which might not be more advan- 
tageously delivered by dogs than horses.” The Consul is 
doubtless thinking of ordinary “tradesmen’s” deliveries. 
It would be ridiculous to expect dogs to take the place 
of the brewers’-dray horses, or the railway-goods’ horses,— 
but his views certainly deserve consideration. In England, 
where their use was once common, we seem to look on dogs as 
only suitable for draught inside the Arctic circle. The absence 
of a strong shoulder and hard hoofs suggests cruelty in their 
employment. Nothing in Holland and Belgium gives an 
Englishman a keener sense of discomfort than seeing dogs in 
carts. The present writer at first protested against it as ill- 
usage. He was assured that a careful inquiry had been held 
many years ago; that Mr. Grantley Berkeley, whose personal 
affection for animals, as shown in his Memoirs, was almost a 
passion, had been consulted, and that the verdict had been in 
favour of continuing their use. Many months of careful 
observation confirmed this view. No animal so enjoys his 
work, or does it so willingly, as a dog. Except the elephant, 








no other animal can be trusted to work alone like the 
smugglers’ dogs between France and Belgium, or collies 
watching sheep. The present writer has never seen one struck 
in Holland, and only once in Belgium. They do not fight, and 
the only drawbacks to their use are their readiness to attack 
a stranger who approaches their cart when left in their charge, 
and the severe hydrophobia “ scares” which their numbers at 
times produce. They are exuberantly happy in their daily 
work, and come of their own accord at the right hour 
to be harnessed. Small dogs in little carts are always 
ready and anxious to race against big ones; and thoug 
at the Hague the barking and galloping of dogs within 
the city-bounds is forbidden, as “furious driving” is 
here, the dogs, when returning with empty carts, may race 
as much as they please. Two little boys, with their cart 
drawn by a sturdy bull-terrier, used often to wait for, and 
race a couple of half-bred mastiffs drawing a cart with two 
men, the owners running alongside, and jumping on, when 
the carts—mere narrow shelves like all dog-carts, whether on 
wheels or sledges—were going at ten miles an hour. There 
may be cruelty, just as in the use of any other creature. But 
men are always hardest on a sluggish animal. One donkey 
suffers more than twenty dogs. The legislation which stopped 
their use in England was nominally humanitarian. But it 
has often been asserted that it was chiefly due to the objec- 
tion which persons who drove horses entertained for dog- 
carts, and to the country gentleman’s dislike of dogs as enemies 
to game. We should be sorry to see dogs replace ponies in 
common use. But it should not be illegal to employ them. 
We have seen a little Pomeranian helping to pull its invalid 
master’s chair, and evidently proud of its work. In this case, 
it would have been difficult for the policeman to put the law 
in force. In snow-time we have harnessed a setter and a 
retriever to a taboggan-sledge, and they enjoyed the fun 
quite as much as their master,—indeed, they upset us at the 
first corner. 

The English reliance on horses, big and little, is almost 
justified by the wonderful adaptation for manifold uses which 
careful breeding has produced. The work of the dog must, 
in civilised countries, be limited to petty draught on well- 
made roads and in towns. In the Arctic circle alone he is a 
necessity to man as a beast of burden. When the Greenland 
dogs die, the Greenlander must become extinct. It is im- 
possible for him to drag home the seals, shi ks, white whales, 
and narwhals, which he shoots on the ice, without his dogs, or 
for the Eskimo to make his long migrations with his family 
and household goods to fresh hunting-grounds without their 
aid. If the epidemic of rrbies which half-destroyed their 
teams had not been arrested by the ice-fiord of Jacobshaven, 
the Greenlanders would by now have been pensioners on 
Danish charity. It was noticed, as evidence of the absolute 
dependence of the Arctic man upon the services of the 
Arctic dog as a beast of burden, that whenever a native 
lost his dogs, he went very rapidly down-hill in the scale 
of Eskimo respectability, and became a sort of hanger-on 
to the fortunate possessor of a sledge-team. Exactly the 
same degradation has been observed in the case of the 
Tartar who is too poor to keep his horse, and a corre- 
sponding rise in the social scale of the “foot” Indians 
of Patagonia, when a neighbouring tribe of horse-Indians 
lent them horses, and provided them with hunters to 
teach their use in the capture of game. On good ground, 
a team of six Eskimo dogs will draw a load of from eight 
to ten hundred-weight at a speed of seven miles an hour. 
Large teams, with light sledges and little except the driver to 
carry, are wonderfully rapid. Kane, the Arctic traveller, was 
carried for seven hundred miles at an average rate of fifty- 
seven miles a day. Lieutenant Schwatka sent two Eskimo 
with a double team of forty dogs, the sledge having its 
runners “iced” by pouring water over them, to the rescue 
of a half-frozen sailor, who was viewed from the ship at a 
distance of ten miles across an ice-covered bay just before 
nightfall. Two drivers sat on either side of the sledge, with 
knives to cut the harness of any dog that might stumble 
and be dragged to death, and the sledge was driven at per- 
haps the highest speed ever known. The dash of ten miles was 
accomplished in twenty-two-and-a-half minutes. But credit- 
able as such an achievement is to the half-starved descendants 
of the Arctic wolf, the strongest evidence against the use of the 
dog for general draught purposes is the fact that wherever the 
surface, even in the snow regions, is sound, and safe for any 
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other creature than the light and active dogs, the reindeer, 
or in the more southerly districts, the horse at once takes 
its place. M. Nordenskiold, in his voyage in the ‘ Vega’ 
to the Asiatic shore of Behring Sea, noticed a marked 
difference between the “Dog Chukchs,” the inhabitants 
of the shore, and the “Reindeer Chukchs” of the in- 
terior. The latter were better clothed and in better cir- 
cumstances. Both showed a kindness to their animals, 
unusual in semi-savage peoples. The “Coast Chukchs” 
always carried dog-shoes, neatly made of bags of soft leather, 
with straps attached, to put on their dogs’ feet if cut by the 
sharp snow. The herd of a “Reindeer Chukch” came down 
from the pasture every morning to meet their master. The 
leading stag came first, and bade him good morning by 
gently rubbing his nose against his master’s hands. All the 
other deer were then allowed to do the same, the master taking 
each by the horn and carefully examining its condition. The 
inspection over, the whole herd wheeled and returned to the 
pasture. It would be difficult to name another beast of burden 
so tame and so efficient as the reindeer. A good reindeer will 
travel one hundred miles a day over frozen snow, and can draw 
a weight of three hundred pounds; thus surpassing the dog by 
one-half in distance and two-thirds in drawing-power. The 
loads carried by the camels of the Heavy Camel Corps across the 
Baguda Desert were very little greater than that drawn by the 
reindeer across the Northern Steppes. Including the rider, the 
average weight was about 342lbs. Even so, they were over- 
weighted, and the little grey Egyptian horses ridden by the 
Hussars who accompanied the column, were less exhausted 
than the larger beasts when the forced march was completed. 
The Llama, admirable as he was for climbing the step-roads 
of the Incas which ruined Pizarro’s horses, is only an inferior 
camel; and the yak, Thibetan goat, and buffalo are highly 
specialised forms to suit exceptional climates and conditions. 
The special métier of the buffalo, for example, is the cultivation 
of rice-fields, in which it can work knee-deep in mud. Asa 
beast of burden, the elephant must still be considered to hold 
the first place. His normal load is 8001bs., so that in India 
he is reckoned equal to eight ponies, to five pack-mules or stout 
bullocks, and to three and one-third of a camel. Next to the 
elephant in general usefulness we should be inclined to place 
the “ trotting ox” of India. “All Indian oxen can be trained 
to trot,” says Mr. Lockwood Kipling. “The sloping quarter 
and straight hock may possibly account for something in 
their more horse-like gait. One of the first things to strike a 
stranger is the hurrying ox.” The rekla, a light two-wheeled 
cart drawn by a pair of oxen, cheap, speedy, and convenient, 
is the hansom cab of the natives of Bombay. All through the 
Mabratta country the ox is the common draught animal, differ- 
ing in speed and size according to the work for which he is re- 
quired. Cattle of the Nagore breed, used by rich men to draw 
their state carriages, used to be kept near Delhi for carrying 
despatches. Mr. Youatt was informed that they would travel 
with a soldier on their back fifteen or sixteen miles in the 
day, at the rate of six miles an hour. The Nagore cattle 
have none of the awkward swinging motion of the legs of the 
English cow. They bring their hind-legs under them in as 
straight a line as the horse. “They are very active,” con- 
tinues Mr. Youatt, “and can clear a five-barred gate with the 
greatest ease.” One owner possessed a calf which would jump 
an iron railing higher than a gate, and a bull which would 
leap the same railing to go to water, and having drunk, leap 
back again. Napoleon borrowed his idea of bullock transport 
for the first stages of his Russian campaign from the Indian 
armies; but the Indian bullocks are shod. Napoleon’s were 
not, and the bullock transport was ruined before the frontiers 
of Poland were reached. But even if this important detail 
had received attention, it may be doubted whether a large ex- 
periment in the use of a new beast of burden ever succeeds in 
an old country. Natural selection never proceeds faster than 
when controlled by human necessity; and though the dog 
may be reinstated in the tradesman’s cart, the ox will con- 
tinue to disappear from the dwindling tillage of the English 
country-side. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


AMERICA AND ENGLAND. 
A FOREIGN land which does not require from us the know- 
ledge, perhaps hardly learnt, and the use, probably uncertain, 














of a foreign tongue must be rich in differences to make ug 
feel its foreignness at all. America did not at first provide 
differences sufficient in quantity and quality to make us fee} 
that we were in a new country, and not in some part of the old 
one which we had not yet seen. How mortifying to travel so 
far and yet feel so much at home! We at once began to look 
for differences. They were soon found when we had to take 
a journey; nay, perhaps even in extricating ourselves and our 
luggage from the Cunard wharf on arrival, we thought the 
American policeman a trifle less considerate and helpful 
than a British one would have been; but that is a small 
matter. Mr. Besant has well said, that if you will travel in 
America, it is, before all things, necessary that you should 
master the mysteries of the “check ” system,—a system which 
certainly saves a good deal of trouble when you have learnt it. 
We do not know, for we quote from hearsay, whether he went 
on to say that in the next place there is the “ Express” 
system to be studied; and after that, the laws and customs of 
“tips;” and last, but not least, there is the longing which 
arises for even the old and much-despised four-wheeler to be 
stilled, before we can travel with any comfort. Unless we are 
rich, alas! American cabs are not for us; but there are 
wheeled conveyances of many kinds flashing about up in the 
air above, and down below, on every side, and it behoves us 
to keep out of the way of all of these,—for they will not keep 
out of ours. There is a certain discomfort, too, in the know. 
ledge that the owners of these vehicles will suffer less if they 
kill us outright, than if we escape with the loss of a leg or an 
arm. Compensation to the value of $5,000 is given in case of 
death ; but when a man is incapacitated from pursuing his busi- 
ness, he may receive many times that sum if he can prove that 
he made it before his accident, and can now make it no more. 

In America, however, it is no easy matter to keep your- 
self alive, for those who have your safety in their keeping 
when you travel are much more reckless and indifferent to 
human life than the corresponding class at home; and then 
every one is in such a hurry! The streets were always crowded 
with tense-looking, eager, worn men who never seemed able 
to walk quickly enough. Americans are accused of being 
always in pursuit of the “almighty dollar ;”—all these men 
whom we saw were surely in pursuit of something. A story 
was going in London some little time ago of an Englishman 
who, having married a rich American wife, did not show any 
inclination to work as she thought a man should ;—in fact, as 
there was no need for it, he was not disposed to work at all. 
Being remonstrated with, he said: “My dear, I am en- 
deavouring to create a leisure class in this country.” We 
never appreciated this story until we had crossed the Atlantic, 
and then we felt that he had been doing his best to supply a 
great want. Not only is every man in a hurry, but everything 
we see is in a hurry, too. All goes, as the old Pasha in 
“Edthen ” said, “ Whizz, whizz! all by steam; whirl, whirl! 
all by machinery ;” but nothing goes silently, unless it be the 
ferry-boats across the river. There is more shrieking of 
engines, jangling of bells, and noise of all kinds, than we 
ever heard in our lives before. 

The quietness of the small towns in the neighbourhood of 
New York is as marked as the unquietness of New York 
itself. They are more like gigantic villages than towns. 
Every morning sees them emptied of nearly all their male 
folk, who fly to the capital to gallop their daily stage of duty. 
The country town of which we saw most was a place with a 
good deal of character. The houses were pretty and comfort- 
able, but, small as the difference might appear at first sight, 
very unlike English houses. An Englishman’s house is his 
castle, and his garden his walled-in fastness. In these houses, 
and in all that we saw, the sitting-rooms opened into each 
other, and the only division between them and between the 
entrance-hall was a curtain which seemed to be never drawn, 
or a sliding-door which was never used. This seems to deprive 
one of all sense of seclusion. Most American gardens, too, 
are laid out on somewhat of the same principle. They have no 
fences of any kind except at the back. The grass-plot of one 
house is insensibly merged in the grass-plot of the next, and 
every householder has, so far as sight is concerned, the benefit 
of his neighbour’s lawn and flower-beds. The effect is very 
pretty from the houses; and it is prettier still to walk down a 
long street bordered on each side by unfenced-in gardens filled 
with gay cannas and geraniums and large shade-giving trees. 

We in England spend our time either indoors or out. The 
Americans have invented a middle state, which, so far as 
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climate permits, we should do well to copy. Nearly every house 
not in the heart of a town has its verandah, to which the 
family betakes itself. Rich people with large houses have 
geveral verandahs, and move from one to another when, as 
Sir Philip Sidney would have it, “ the sun begins to get 
uneasy.” In towns which are built as cities, where life is 
cheap and land dear, people sit on the steps of their houses,— 
that is, do so late in the evening. You may walk the whole 
length of certain long streets in Chicago, and be vaguely 
conscious the while that the inhabitants of almost every 
house you pass are occupying their own steep steps. Should 
you call at one of these houses, figures detach themselves 
from the stonework just as the gnomes unexpectedly rose up 
from the rocks when Jefferson was acting Rip Van Winkle. 
Some verandahs are very luxuriously furnished, others have 
only cane ebhairs and tables, and a hammock or so. This 
prings us to something which struck us as strange,—namely, 
the confidence with which, in country towns and in the 
suburbs of the large towns, portable property is left out all 
night. England has to chain her outside doormats to the steps, 
if she wishes to see them next day. America leaves one mat, 
unchained and unpadlocked, outside at the top of the steps, 
and another at the bottom; and each is in its place in the 
morning,—and that though there is not the protection of 
garden-railings and gate. The furniture in the verandah 
stays there too, and so do all the gay china flower-pots 
into which the workaday flower-pot is thrust. What 
is stranger still, book-post parcels and collections of news- 
papers, with enough stamps on them to make them 
decidedly worthy of a thief’s attention, are laid on the top of the 
street letter-boxes, and lie there till the next collection. The 
slit in these boxes is too narrow to admit anything larger than 
a letter; but had it been found to be unsafe to leave larger 
packages outside, a more capacious box with a larger opening 
would long ago have been provided. Such honesty seems most 
marvellous! Carlyle, as is well known, liked a fresh “ church- 
warden” every evening, and every night laid that which he 
had just been using on his door-step to be appropriated by 
some poorer and less exacting smoker than himself. Would 
that pipe have been left untouched in America? Are pipes, 
and door-mats, and chairs, and tables beneath the attention of 
the “ingenious crooks” and “green goods men” of America ? 
Can even back-doors and front-doors stand open with im- 
punity? Is it that thieves are only tempted bya big haul 
acquired with difficulty and danger? ‘“ Hold-ups” were com- 
mon enough in Chicago. <A “hold-up,” being interpreted, is 
this. A man of the kind who has a watch and purse in his 
pockets, and perhaps a diamond-ring on his finger, leaves a 
friend’s house about midnight. In a lonely part of his way, 
he meets a man who is carelessly strolling along with a cigar 
in his mouth, and both hands folded behind his back. Just 
as the two are passing each other, the second man suddenly 
applies a revolver to the ear of the first, and says, “ Hold 
up your arms this moment, or I will shoot you dead!” The 
revolver being where it is, the first man can do nothing but 
obey, and having obeyed, is powerless, for he knows that if 
he moves his arms, he will be shot. “ Walk on!” says the man 
with the revolver, still caressing his victim’s ear with it. 
“Turn down this street!” is the next order, for a by-street is 
at hand. There an accomplice is waiting who quickly appro- 
priates all valuables, and departs. Five minutes later, the 
victim is dismissed. One of the first things which we saw on 
our return to England was an urgent appeal to burglars to 
go and break a certain safe. In Chicago, in one of the 
Exhibition buildings, there is a safe which was supposed to be 
80 secure and in such good keeping that a note for $1,000 
was placed inside it in the sight of a crowd of people, and a 
similar request to skilful burglars was made. We are not quite 
sure that the authorities played fair. Was it altogether fair 
to issue this pressing invitation, and then arrest several gentle- 
men who accepted it, but were not allowed time to employ all 
the resources of their art? Their failure stimulated mightier 
minds; and on a certain evening appointed a number of con- 
federates ran by the building where the safe was, crying, 
“Fire! fire!” A fire in the Fair’s grounds always causes 
much excitement, and as the tumult became greater, even the 
guardians of the safe ran out to learn where the fire was. 
When they returned to their watching-post, the safe was open, 
and the money gone! Messiewrs les Voleurs were polite. Ina 
day or two, one of the Chicago papers contained a paragraph 
in which “the thieves ” begged to express their gratitude to 





the gentlemen who had so kindly placed so large a sum of 
money at their disposal. Thieves might, perhaps, accept a 
courteously expressed invitation to the World’s Fair; but 
they did not frequent it in the systematic way in which 
London thieves used to frequent our little “ Great Exhibi- 
tions.” Who has not laughed at one of our thieves who 
went as a Bishop? We have always felt that to do this 
was to impose a cruel strain on the “ inferior clergy.” What 
inferior clergyman would like to say much, even if he did find 
a Bishop’s hand in his pocket, seeing that that hand might 
belong to the very man on whom his chance of preferment 
depended ? 

We were in the Fair grounds at all hours of the day and 
early night for weeks, and never heard of any pocket-picking ; 
nor yet did we hear an angry word, much less an oath. 
Altogether, we saw so little that was evil, and so much that 
was good, that we began to wonder where all the wicked 
people, whose doings made our blood run cold in the daily 
papers, were to be found. These papers are a national 
calamity. With very few exceptions, they seem to serve up a 
banquet of brutal horrors to readers who will enjoy to the 
fullevery turn of the screw of the rack on which the murderer 
places his victim, and every agony of parents who still love 
the children whose evil deeds are made all too public. To an 
enterprising editor in America, no home has any privacy, no 
feeling of the heart any sanctity. The sins and sufferings of 
one-half of the world are to furnish the delights of the other; 
and scarcely a horror can be named which escapes serving as 
an occasion for a jest. If a man has the misfortune to lose a 
leg in a terrible accident, the headline of the paragraph which 
announces this is, “ His leg goes to Heaven before him.” If 
a couple of lovers are killed by lightning, we read, “ Lightning 
takes off two.” A lynching is gracefully described as “a 
neck-tie party.” Worse things might be quoted, but we 
refrain; and yet, though these papers live and prosper, the 
people we see are as tender and compassionate as the heart of 
man can desire. One and all they are kind, and helpful too, 
—unless they should happen to be railway and hotel servants, 
who show their contempt for you at every turn. Railway 
servants almost always decline to impart any information. 
If they do impart a little, it is inadequate; and if you try to 
hear more, they turn on their heels with some expression of 
contempt. It is in their case not a question of “ tips,” for their 
“tips” come at the end of the journey,—it is simply contempt, 
and nothing more. You are always “low, white trash ” in the 
Negro’s estimation, but never so low as when he is the con- 
ductor of your train,—even “blanc sur blanc ” under those 
circumstances is “impitoyable.” “Tips” are disagreeable 
things anywhere ; in America they are more than disagreeable. 
We give them at the end of our stay in an hotel. In America, 
the waiters force it on your notice that a “tip”—it need not 
be a large one—is expected at the end of every meal, and 
when they have got it do not always say “Thank you.” 
Until you learn this you are deprived of all comfort. The 
next thing to learn is that if a servant makes a payment for 
you, you must say “ Keep the change.” 





' LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


MIRACLES. 
[To tHE Epiror or THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
S1r,—In the Spectator of September 23rd, Mr. Murphy, 
correcting Mr. Paige Cox, says that the miracle “of the re- 
storation of the servant’s ear is told by Matthew, Luke, and 
John.” This is a serious mistake. The four Evangelists 
relate that the ear was cut off; but Luke alone relates that it 
was restored. Under these circumstances, the alleged miracle 
must surely seem highly suspicious even to those who have 
made no study of the Gospels. That three out of four his- 
torians should record the cutting-off of an ear, but omit to 
record the immediate restoration of it by miracle, is, in itself, 
strong evidence that the miracle was not performed. Besides, 
these four historians are not afraid of recording miracles; 
their narratives, at this point, cover the same ground, and 
exhibit considerable verbal agreement; they had abundant 
reason for inserting the miracle, if they knew of it, and none 
for omitting it; Luke, who alone inserts it, was not an eye- 
witness, but a mere collector and selector of traditions; John— 
according to the popular belief (not mine)—was present at 
the time when the High-Priest’s servant was wounded; was 
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present when the miracle (if performed) was performed ; 
followed the crowd into the High-Priest’s house, where the 
kinsfolk of the servant were talking about what had hap- 
pened ; yet, while he gives us additional details about Peter’s 
act (it was the “right” ear, and “the servant’s name was 
Malchus ”), he has not a word to say about the alleged act of 
miraculous healing! 

One would have thought it impossible that, with so little 
evidence for it, and so much negative evidence against it, 
Luke’s narrative could be accepted by any thoughtful and 
educated Christians, unless, indeed, they had made up their 
minds to believe everything of this kind on the authority of 
“the Church,” or on the authority of “the Bible.” But pro- 
bably many believers are influenced by the apparent honesty 
of the Evangelists, and by the difficulty of answering the 
question, “ How could such a narrative be false without im- 
plying falsehood in the Evangelist ? ” 

In this particular case, it happens to be easy to answer this 
question; at all events, for those who can bear in mind that 
the language of Jesus, and still more the narrative of the 
Gospels, are often based on “the prophets,” and in close 
verbal agreement with prophetic passages. In the Septuagint 
version of Jeremiah xxix. (Hebrew xlvii.), 6, occur the words: 
“* How long wilt thou cut, O sword of the Lord? How long 
wilt thou refuse to be at peace P Be thou restored (éroxataarnb:) 
into thy sheath.” The details of conclusive proof would be 
too long and technical to inflict on your readers; but the 
conclusion is that Matthew, Luke, and John (Mark alto- 
gether omits the rebuke to Peter in any form) had before 
them various traditions of some words of Jesus based on this 
prophecy. But the context in some of these traditions caused 
ambiguity: “ And Jesus said, Let it be restored.” What did 
“restore” mean? It might mean “put back in its place,” 
but it might also mean “ cure” (as in Matthew xii., 13, Mark 
iii., 5, Luke vi, 10). And what did “it” mean? Matthew 
and John interpreted “it” to mean “the sword,”—rightly. 
Luke took “ it ” for “ the ear,’"—wrongly. Hence the miracle. 
—I am, Sir, Xe. Epwin A. ABBOTT. 

Wellside, Well Walk, N.W., October 3rd. 





THE REFERENDUM. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 
S1r,—In the article on the “ Referendum,” in the Spectator of 
September 30th, you lay stress on its avoiding the necessity 
of a Ministerial resignation (or Dissolution) on the defeat of 
a particular Government Bill. “ One principal object of the 
Referendum,” you say, “ is to distinguish between the support 
of a Government, and the support of a particular Bill intro- 
duced by that Government.” You omit, however, to notice 
that just to the extent to which this object should be effected, 
to that extent would be dissolved the intimate union between 
the executive and legislative powers; the efficient secret, as 
Bagehot pointed out, of the English Constitution. For my 
own part, I think it well that such intimacy should stop short 
of the point towards which we seem tending,—namely, an 
identification whose logical corollary would be legislation by 
Order in Council, as in Henry VIII.’s time. But it is quite 
a different thing to relegate Ministers to the position of per- 
manent heads of departments, and to expect them to carry on 
(one ought not to say be responsible for) affairs, when they are 
refused some measure they insist on as necessary for the 
safety, or the good or efficient government, of the country,—a 
Naval Defence Bill, a “ Coercion” Bill, a Home-rule Bill, or 
whatever it may be. 

The chief argument, as it appears to me, for the Referendum 
is the consideration that it is a safeguard against an insidious 
fallacy incident to our party system,—I mean the claim that 
every “plank,” no matter by what means it may have been 
foisted into the “ party platform,” is supported by the whole 
weight of authority derived from the hold of the party at large 
upon the opinion of the country. When a Ministry resigns on 
the defeat of their Bill in the House of Commons, it may, I 
take it, in theory of the Constitution, be on either one of two 
grounds. It may be either upon the ground that the House 
means to express its want of confidence, or else it may be 
because Ministers do not see their way to remain responsible 
for the peace and safety of the country without the proposed 
alteration of the law. In the case of rejection by the 
Referendum, ought not a Ministerial resignation to follow if 
the measure is such that the Government regard it as essential 








in the sense I have tried to indicate, although it would be 
otherwise in cases where the intrinsic importance of the 
measure is quite subordinate to the question of general con. 
fidence? Moreover, it seems to me, similar considerations 
apply to the rejection of a measure by the House of Lords. 
Mr. Gladstone protests indignantly that he will not resign or 
dissolve at their bidding; but who has advanced sucha claim} 
We are entitled to say this, however. If the Government 
continue to hold office, and make no attempt to get their 
Home-rule Bill ratified by a new House of Commons, then it 
is manifest that, in their opinion, it is possible to govern 
Treland without Home-rule; and that is exactly the Unionist 
case.—I am, Sir, &e., GEORGE CARSLAKE THOMPson, 





FORTITUDE. 
[To THe Epiror or THR “ SrsctaTor.”] 

S1r,—A few days after reading the article on “ Fortitude,” 
which appeared in the Spectator of September 2nd, we spent 
a day in the picturesque old town of Aosta, and visited the 
Tour du Lépreux, which Xavier de Maistre has made so well 
known by his touching story of the poor leper who spent 
thirty years in this tower, his only amusement being working 
in the little garden and planting flowers, which he never 
gathered except with a pair of scissors or tongs, to give to the 
children who played outside his gate, fearing lest his touch 
should carry contagion, or should soil the flowers he loved. 
No doubt most of your readers are familiar with De Maistre’s 
story of this poor leper’s solitary suffering, and of his heroic 
fortitude ; but in these days of nervous shrinking from mental 
and physical pains, it may help some of us to remember how 
this simple peasant lived uncomplainingly his life of suffering, 
the misery of perpetual solitude aggravated by the tortures of 
insomnia, and of how he resisted the almost overwhelming 
temptation to end a life which was intensely painful to him- 
self and seemed useless to others. 

His tower and garden now form part of the “ Ferme 
Ecole” of Aosta, and the tower is occupied, I believe, by one 
of the professors. Close by is the playground, where a 
number of healthy, happy boys enjoy themselves. Their 
grey uniforms, with green cuffs and collars, and a yellow 
wheat-ear as a badge, look neat and serviceable. A young 
priest who was in charge of the boys told us that they 
endeavoured to give them a knowledge of scientific farming 
in addition to the usual course of school instruction, which in- 
cludes Italian and French, as the people of the Valley speak a 
patois. Most of the boys are the sons of farmers or small 
proprietors in the neighbourhood, and are good specimens of 
sturdy Piedmontese lads. 

Surely some remembrance of the leper must linger still 
round his old tower, and teach these boys that, beyond the 
fortitude needed for the daily toil and venture of active life, 
there is a higher fortitude which endures when active effort 
and struggle are no longer possible, and which may leave a 
legacy of blessing to others in its example of patience and 
submission and its deep sense of responsibility to the Giver 
of life.—I am, Sir, &c., A. E. H. 





THE SUBSTITUTE FOR STRIKES. 
(To THE EpiTor oF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 

S1r,—The present strike is, perhaps, the gravest that has ever 
taken place in England, partly from its length and the great 
number of families affected directly or indirectly by it, but 
still more from the fact that, if the men win only so far as to 
go back on the old rate of wages, it will confirm them in their 
opinion that they can raise prices at will, and wages with them. 
If this opinion once takes firm root in the men’s minds, and is 
acted on, it will not be long before our trade is half lost and 
our resources as a nation greatly weakened. It is this that 
makes the outlook so gloomy, and necessitates every effort 
being made to find a substitute for strikes. 

Up to the present, Boards of Conciliation have not proved 
a great success, and the sliding-scale is rejected by more than 
half the miners of the Kingdom. These devices have failed 
more or less because the men who compose the Boards or fix 
the sliding-scale are too closely connected with one or other 
of the two sides, and too near in rank and status to those 
interested, to command unquestioning respect for their 
decisions; and partly because these Boards are elected for 
single industries, and therefore cannot have the same 
influence as one arbitrator or Board elected for all the indus- 
tries of the Kingdom. 
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I would suggest that some one man should be appointed as 
general arbitrator, that he should not be a Member of Parlia- 
ment, or at all events, of the House of Commons, because 
party feeling is so strong there, that if it did not bias his 
judgment, it would certainly lay him open to that charge ; but 
that he should be a distinguished man, such as an ex- Viceroy 
of India or Canada, or one of our Judges,—a man, that is, 
who has won a great reputation, and has been accustomed 
to weigh evidence and settle disputes. Further, that in any 
difference about wages, three men should be chosen by the 
employers and three by the men in the particular industry, 
to give evidence before the arbitrator, and to supply him with 
all the information he might need. It might be well, too, that 
two delegates, one of the employers and one of the workmen, 
of any trades dependent on that in which the dispute arose, 
should attend to show how the decision would be likely to 
affect their own. 

It seems to me that the decision of such an arbitrator would 
be respected; his personal influence would count for much, 
and his impartiality would be above suspicion, because his own 
interests would not be involved, while both sides would know 
that their case had been stated thoroughly. Whether a 
salary should be attached to the office, is a further question ; 
but if one were, as I think would be the right course, it 
should be a large one, say £5,000 or £10,000 a year, to 
increase the chance of getting an able man of high reputa- 
tion; and it should be paid by an equal contribution from 
employers and employed, so that each side might have, as it 
were, a personal interest in the man, and feel that its wishes 
had an equal right to his careful consideration. If this is not 
too crude a suggestion, perhaps you would kindly give it a 
place in your columns as a text to evoke the views of others. 
—I am, Sir, &c., F. E. B. 


COW-KILLING IN INDIA. 
[To tHe Epitor oF THE “ SPEcTATOR.”’ | 

S1r,—The letter which appeared in the Spectator of Sep- 
tember 23rd, over the signature of “ Pahari,” is an interesting 
cand valuable contribution to the discussion of this subject; 
but that the writer is not wholly accurate in his assertion 
that it is only “ the sacrificial slaughter” of cows that “ really 
exasperates the Hindoos,” is clearly proved by the Reuter 
telegram from Calcutta in the English dailies of the 27th ult., 
which states that “as a cow was being conveyed to a butcher’s 
yesterday, it was seized by a number of Hindoos,” and that a 
disturbance was only prevented by the timely interference of 
a Moslem gentleman and a Hindoo jemadar (sergeant). 

I entirely agree with “ Pahari” and with Reis and Ryot 
that the anti-cow-killing outbreaks that are becoming so 
common are very largely the result of the inflammatory work 
of the National Congress party—a party which derives all its 
vitality from hopes and aspirations entirely inconsistent with 
the maintenance of the British Empire in India ; for whatever 
Sir David Wedderburn and other advocates of the Congress 
movement may think or believe, no one who really knows 
Tndia and its peoples can for a moment credit the assumption 
that the attainment of their professed programme would be 
regarded by the party as anything more than a stepping-stone 
to fresh demands. That as “ Pahari” admits, ‘ vulgar Mos- 
lems of a bigoted kind” are sometimes “ glad to annoy 
Hindoos,” is unfortunately true; but the Government need 
not hesitate to suppress such conduct, for it is in direct con- 
travention of the teaching of Islam, and all true Moslems 
would support any reasonable action taken by the Government 
to prevent or punish it.—I am, Sir, &c., 

HasreeE A. Browne, 
President of the Anjuman Angrezi. 





THE LAW OF RIOT. 
[To THe EpiTor OF THE “SprcTaror,’’| 
Sir,—There is one point obscure in your otherwise excellent 
article on “The Law of Riot,”’—namely, what is the meaning 
of the delay of one hour prescribed in the Riot Act? I under- 
stand the case to be this. Persons who assemble in a manner 
to cause reasonable alarm, commit a misdemeanour, for which 
they may be arrested by the police, but not shot down. This 
misdemeanour may, however, be converted into a felony, 
either by the assembly resorting to violence, or by its refusal 
to disperse within an hour after the Riot Act has been read 
by a Magistrate, and then this felony, like any other felony, 
may be put down by killing. The Riot Act neither reduces 








nor enlarges the right and duty of any armed citizen to stop 
the commission of any felony by force; it only empowers a 
Magistrate to convert a misdemeanour into a felony in a par- 
ticular case. This, I take it, is the law; but the practice, 
commonly supposed by all parties to be the law, is that 
soldiers may not lawfully fire until the Riot Act has been 
read by a Magistrate, and that, when it has been read, they 
may fire without any waiting for the hour’s delay prescribed 
by the Act. The practice is better than the law, and should 
be converted into law. But I doubt whether the provision 
you suggest—that the chief officers of a regiment should be 
made Magistrates ad hoc—is enough. So grave an act as 
firing upon a mob ought to be conducted with the forms of 
direct civil authority.—I am, Sir, &c., A MAGISTRATE, 





VIVISECTION NOT “ALMOST PROHIBITED.” 
[To THE EpiTOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 

Srir,—Singular though the misunderstanding may be, it is, 
nevertheless, true that many people, who one would have 
thought to be better informed, are under the impression, 
since the publication of Professor Poore’s annual Report and 
return under the Act regulating vivisection, that vivisection 
is on the decline, and that licences to vivisect have decreased 
in the “ past year by one;” but many are still further mistaken 
in that they believe vivisection to be “almost prohibited.”* 
As one who endeavours to disabuse the mind of every erro- 
neous accumulation in regard to this question, perhaps you 
will allow me to give here the correct figures from the official 
return itself. In 1892, those who held licences numbered 108, 
as against 52 in the previous year, and 42 ten years ago; and 
of these 125 actually experimented, compared with 109 in 
1891, and 26 ten years previous. As readers will remark, this 
is a rapid and exceptionally enormous increase; especially so 
when we recall the public feeling which found vent against 
the revolting and heinous practice for the same period. 

Under the heading of licences, if those who held them 
observed the requirements of the law, the experiments should 
all, all, have been performed under anxsthetics. A certificate 
dispensing the operator from using anything to save suffering, 
however, can be had, and of these 92 were taken out last year; 
and, be it marked, were actually used, as against 84 in 1891, 
and 16 ten years previous. In the new return the total of 
experiments carried out numbered 3,960, against 2,661 in 1891, 
—meaning more than 2,239 experiments on animals fully 
alive to pain. Thus we have here the proof, culled from 
official sources, that vivisectional experimentation, instead of 
having decreased, has actually increased,—that increase a most 
extensive one, too; and that so far from its being now “almost 
prohibited,” the scope is greater, and the ghastly business 
quicker than ever.—I am, Sir, Xc., JOSEPH COLLINSON. 


Front Street, Wolsingham, County Durham, September 28th. 





STRANGE SURVIVALS. 

{To THE EpiTorR oF THE ‘“‘ SPECTATOR.”’] 
Si1r,—Seeing mention made in the review of Mr. Baring- 
Gould’s book “Strange Survivals,” in the Spectator of 
September 23rd, of an old custom surviving in Devon, of 
“raising the last sheaf in the air to the cry of ‘ A neck Wee- 
day!’” reminds me that I once saw a similar ceremony. It 
was towards the end of August, 1878, at a farmhouse in the 
parish of Landewednack, near Lizard Church Town, the 
Lizard, when our party was invited to the harvest-home. 
After supper, at which there was great good-cheer of strange 
Cornish dishes, the labourers all went out into the night, one 
of them carrying a handful of grain tied up like a sheaf, 
taken from the last field harvested. This§man stood a short 
way off alone, and raising “the Neck ”, aloft, called out: “I 
have un! I have un! I have un!” Another replied: 
“What have ’e? what have ’e? what have ’e?” And the first 
again: “Ur Neck! ur Neck! ur Neck!” Whereupon all 
joined in a loud “ Hooray-ay-ay-ay!” 

What was afterwards done with “the Neck” I know not; 
but the party, without a word, returned to the warm, lighted 
kitchen, dry furze blazing on the open hearth, with its big old 
chimney-corners and settle, and spent the rest of the evening 
singing songsand hymns. I remember they called it “ Singing 





* See Western Mail (Cardiff) for report of a speech by Dr. H. J. Paine, Sep- 
tember 25th, 1885 Dr. Paine is reported as saying that “‘ vivisection was now 
almost prohibited,” and this, too, at the weekly meeting of the Cardiff Board of 
Guardians, September 25rd, 
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the Neck,” but could only give as a reason for the ceremony 
that it “ wur allus done.”—I am, Sir &., 


Bristol, September 29th. R. L. Bow ey. 





A PROPHET “MALGRE LUI.” 
[To tHe Epitor oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR,’’] 
S1r,—“ When the Peers begin to be firm and to assert their 
dignity, it may always be taken for granted that there is not 
much popular force at the back of the Government.” Thus 
wrote, some years ago, the present leader of the Nationalists 
in his “ History of our Own Times” !—I an, Sir, &c., 
F. Port. 





CHILDREN’S LETTERS. 
[To tHe Epiror oF THE “SPEcTATOR.”] 

Siz,—I forward a genuine letter from a schoolboy to his 
mother :— 

“My Dear Ma,—I wright to tell you I am very retched and my 
chilblains is worse again. I have not made any progress and do 
not think I shall. iam very sorry to be such ar expence, but I 
do not think this schule is any good. One of the fellows has 
taken the crown of my best hat fora target. he has now borrowed 
my watch to make a water wheal with the works, but it wont act. 
Me and him have tried to put the works back, but we think some 
wheals are missing as they wont fit. I hope Matilda’s cold is 
better. Iam glad she is not at schule. i think i have got con- 
sumption. the boys at this place are not gentlemanly, but of 
course you did not know this when you sent me here. i will try 
not to get bad habits. The trowsers have worn out at the knees. 
i think the tailor must have cheated you, the buttons have come 
off, and they are loose behind. i dont think the food is good, but 
I should not mind if I was stronger. The piece of meat I send 
you is off the becf we had on Sunday, but on other days it is more 
stringy. There are black beadles in the kitchen and sometimes 
they cook them in the dinner, which cant be holesome when you 
are not strong. Dear Ma, I hope you and Pa are well, and do not 
mind my being so uncomfortable because i do not think i shall 
last long. Please send me some more money as io 8d. if you 
cannot spare it I think I can borrow it of a boy who is going to 
leave at the half quarter and then he wont ask for it back again, 
but perhaps you wd. not like to be under an obligation to his 
parents as they are tradespeople. I think you deal at their shop. 
I did not mention it or I dare say they wd. have put it down in 
the bill. —Yr. loving but retched son, ” 


—I am, Sir, &e. ONC. 


THE NEW UTOPIA. 
[To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPrcraToR,’’] 

S1r,—In your article on Herr Richter’s “ Pictures of the 
Socialist Régime,” in the Spectator of September 23rd, you 
make no mention of Mr. Jerome’s admirable sketch, “ The New 
Utopia.” I think it appeared first in a magazine, and was 
reprinted with a “ Diary of a Pilgrimage” and other incon- 
gruous articles, in a volume published by Arrowsmith, of 
Bristol. It ought to be published in a separate form, with a 
brief introduction or appendix on the history and literature 
of the subject as indicated in your article, and so would 
have a wide circulation; but it is lost and buried where it is. 
This very able sketch seems to have anticipated Herr Richter’s 
elaborate work, and sums up the system as that of a convict 
prison. Inone respect, it is more complete, as marriage also 
is taken in hand by the State, which breeds the number of 
convicts required, no more and no less. I suppose the new 
comic opera, Utopia, now in preparation by Mr. Gilbert and 
Sir A. Sullivan, is on the same lines.—I am, Sir, &c., W. 








POETRY. 


THE MISCHIEF-MAKING KETTLE. 

You picture it: an eight-day clock 

The tale of hours repeating, 
And grandsire chuckling in his stock 

To think of Boney’s beating ; 
The flash of fire on oaken beam, 

And scarlet-cushioned settle, 
While on the hob a jet of steam 

Hissed softly from the kettle. 


The thoughtless yeomen sowed and reaped, 
Or grumbled at the season, 

While, with a lid that bounced and leaped, 
The kettle hatched its treason. 





Keeping their punch and negus hot, 
Whene’er they made a night of it; 

Until a Greenock lad, called Watt, 
By evil chance caught sight of it. 


Then, though some great thought nearly gained,. 
His eager eye was troubling, 
The kettle, like a fool, maintained 
A conscientious bubbling ; 
And, piping through a cheery spout, 
Its too suggestive ditty, 
With sundry spurts and puffs let out 
The secret,—more’s the pity ! 


What next? The steam-jet shrieked aloud, 
And never craving pardon, 
Blew through the open door a cloud 
Across the quiet garden ; 
It drave this hideous noise and din, 
Where sunny brooks were gleaming, 
Across green fields and dells, wherein 
The shepherds lay a-dreaming. 


The coach-guard owned his horn’s defeat, 
Like Marsyas in the fable, 

And let the cracks of Watling Street 
Grow fat in stall and stable; 

For all the tunes the old world sang, 
To music sweet and tender, 

Were drowned by that fierce roar that rang 
Across the kitchen fender. 


And Pan himself can only sigh: 
“ Ah! sink your shaft and tunnel, 
And where my sapling larches die, 
Show me the Scotchman’s funnel! 
For you, who hurry breathless through 
A round of huckstering duties, 
Who take Life thus, what eyes have you 
To mark my wayside beauties?” 
ALFRED COCHRANE, 








BOOKS. 


THE POETRY OF ARCHITECTURE.* 

THIS isa youthful work of Mr. Ruskin’s, exhumed from the 
pages of Loudon’s Architectural Magazine for 1837. As the 
full title shows, the original scheme was characteristically 
ample. In the magazine, this scheme went no further than 
chapters on cottages in England, France, Italy, and Switzer- 
land, and villas in Italy and England. But the kind of 
treatment adopted in these chapters, the deduction of archi- 
tectural forms from considerations of natural scenery and 
of national character, was carried on in later works like 
the Seven Lamps of Architecture and the Stones of Venice. 
This earlier work is vaguer, and in a great deal of its 
leisurely disquisition there is an effect of inflation arising 
from the pompous machinery of reasoning brought to 
bear on an insufficient matter. The author says in 
Prexterita,—“ These youthful essays, though deformed by 
assumption, and shallow in contents, are curiously right up 
to the points they reach; and already distinguished above 
most of the literature of the time, for the skill of language, 
which the public at once felt for a pleasant gift in me.” 
There are certainly many passages in the book which antici- 
pate the fine descriptive effects of later work, but none, 
perhaps, which is so memorable that it calls for reprinting, 
in view of the “assumptions” and the “shallow con- 
tents.” Those responsible for the republication state that Mr. 
Ruskin himself had intended some years ago to issue the 
book, but hesitated on account of the poverty of the old 
magazine illustrations. The drawings are now reproduced 
by photogravure, and are some of them very pretty; but it 
seems a pity to let a desire for completeness lead to the in- 
clusion, in a writer’s collected works, of all his immature 
essays. Mr. Ruskin’s reputation has recently suffered from 
a sumptuous edition of his insignificant poems. The present 
volume might well have been left where it was for the curious 
to hunt out for themselves. 





* The Poetry of Architecture; or, The Architecture of the Nations of Europe 
considered in its Association with Natural Scenery and National Character. By 
John Ruskin, With Illustratiens by the Author, Londcn: George Allen, 19% 
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The parts of the book in which Mr. Ruskin comes to closest: 
terms with his subject are those dealing with the cottages of 
Westmoreland and Switzerland, and the lake-side villas of Italy. 
In all these cases he writes with gusto, and describes the fit- 
ness of the buildings for place and people, and the pleasant 
effects of form and colour that their combination with features 
of natural scenery gives rise to. But Mr. Ruskin is never 
satisfied unless he formulates an admiration of a special case 
into a law making that case the only possible and necessary 
one. He deduces it from a ready heaven of categories in the 
most ingenious way, and proves every other way of doing the 
thing impossible or illicit. When such a law is established, 
then so much the worse for any cases that contradict it. For 
example, he decides that the combination of brick with stone 
quoins is for ever inadmissible. What, then, about the com- 
pination of stone with brick in the most beautiful houses of 
Amsterdam? “It is fit only,” he says, “for a place whose 
foundations are mud, and whose inhabitants are partially 
animated cheeses.” Ail through the book there runs a rashly 
adopted classification of scenery into four colours,—blue, 
green, grey, and brown. Blue is attached to cultivated 
country, green to woodland, and laws are laid down for 
the colouring of buildings according to this easily inter- 
changeable description. Indeed, when we get away from the 
statement, often true, that A is fit and beautiful, to the 
further statement that no other effect, B, would have done at 
all, because C is D, we generally find on reflection that B 
might have been just as effective, and that “C is D ” is one of 
those emotional statements which are easily reversible. If the 
mud of Amsterdam is a good argument against stone quoins, 
the mud of Venice would be found to reinforce the propriety 
and beauty of the Doge’s Palace. 

The unassailable statements in the book are chiefly those 
based on fitness for climate and use, which are a rather 
different matter from the claims of scenery and national 
character for expression in architecture. Indeed, when the 
considerations of use, of climate, of accessible material, are 
put aside, and also that rather important part of architecture, 
the designer’s art in it, what can be assigned to nature and 
to national spirit is a very indefinite and elusive quantity. To 
lay down that Italy suggests melancholy and elevated feeling, 
as a law to govern the “cottage” in Italy, is an admirable 
preliminary to sentimental rhapsody for the traveller, but it is 
likely to blind the architectural observer to the real connec- 
tions of things. In the same way, to assign Egyptian archi- 
tecture and mythology to delirium brought on by going about 
in the heat with a bare head, is probably too simple for the 
historical facts, religious or artistic, however well it may con- 
vey the feverish impression of a visitor. The same personal 
note breaks out sportively from behind the judicial and critical 
mask in the passage about windows in the British villa. Here 
it is :— 

“ For, first, the only prospect which is really desirable or delight- 
ful is that from the window of the breakfast-room. This is rathera 
bold position, but it will appear evident on a little consideration. 
Itis pleasant enough to have a pretty little bit visible from the bed- 
rooms; but after all, it only makes gentlemen cut themselves in 
shaving; and ladies never think of anything beneath the sun 
when they are dressing, Then, in the dining-room, windows are 
absolutely useless, because dinner is always uncomfortable by 
daylight, and the weight of furniture-effect, which adapts the 
room for the gastronowic rites, renders it detestable as a sitting- 
room. In the library, people should have something else to do 
than looking out of the windows; in the drawing-room, the un- 
comfortable stillness of the quarter of an hour before dinner may, 
indeed, be alleviated by having something to converse about at 
the windows; but it is very shameful to spoil a prospect of any 
kind by looking at it when we are not ourselves in a state of 
corporal comfort and mental good-humour, which nobody can be 
after the labour of the day, and before he has been fed. But the 
breakfast-room, where we meet the first sight of the dewy day, 
the first breath of the morning air, the first glance of gentle 
OPCBi oo sey 

That would be in place in an essay on personal caprices in 
building, and another passage on windows might, perhaps, 
pass among the reflections of the sentimental tourist :— 

“The unfrequency of windows in the body of the building is 
partly attributed to the climate; but the total exclusion of light 
from some parts, as the base of the central tower, carries our 
thoughts back to the ancient system of Italian life, when every 
man’s home had its dark secret places, the abodes of his worst 
passions ; whose shadows were alone intrusted with the motion 
of his thoughts; whose walls became the whited sepulchres of 
crime ; whose echoes were never stirred except by such words as 
they dared not repeat; from which the rod of power, or the 
dagger of passion, came forth invisible; before whose stillness 





princes grew pale, as their fates were prophesied or fulfilled by 
the horoscope or the hemlock; and nations, as the whisper of 
anarchy or of heresy was avenged by the opening of the low 
doors, through which those who entered returned not. The mind 
of the Italiau, sweet and smiling in its operations, deep and 
silent in its emotions, was thus in some degree typified by those 
abodes.” 

Yet it is hardly a national characteristic to make prison- 


windows scarce. 


LIFE OF FATHER LAW.* 

To all who are interested in understanding the seeret of the 
power which the Jesuits have wielded in the Roman Com. 
munion during the Jast three hundred years, this book should 
be one of value and interest. It is popularly supposed that 
that power has been due mainly to the extraordinary astute- 
ness with which the Society has been organised and systema- 
tised ; to an almost preternatural worldly wisdom on the ‘part 
of its founders. We hold this to be a mistake. No doubt 
one great secret of the strength of the Jesuits has been the 
perfect discipline of the Order; but this has been mainly an 
indirect cause of their success. It is the type of character 
which that discipline turns out—a type most perfectly seen 
in the Francis Xaviers and Francis Borgias—but unmis- 
takably also in the innumerable lesser lights of the Order, which 
bas been the direct source of a power which bas arrested the 
attention of all historians of modern times. With whatever 
characteristics that are distasteful to Protestant English- 
men, the Jesuits have stood forth as living protests against a 
common and baneful fallacy of these latter days. That fallacy 
—pointed out with penetrating insight by Mill in his “ Re- 
presentative Government ”—is the conception that external 
legislation or systematisation may be regarded as in them- 
selves final remedies for social or political disorder. In point 
of fact, as Mill pointed out, the best system will not take the 
place of the moral character of individuals. A judiciary 
system may be perfect; but if the judges are corrupt, justice 
will not be administered. The best poor-laws in the world 
will not compensate for the loss among the rich men of‘a 
nation of the sense of the duty of charity. The formation 
or preservation of traits in national or corporate character 
are really among the most important and indispensable 
wheels in the machinery of any practical system. And this 
the Jesuits have pre-eminently seen. Ignatius Loyola, in 
founding his Order, bad primarily in view the formation of a 
certain type of character. His followers were to carry to 
perfection, in the religious life, the characteristics of the 
soldier—prompt obedience, regular drill, readiness for sel!- 
denial and for concerted action. The name he chose was 
military—the Company of Jesus. Like all other founders of 
Religious Orders, he held up the type of Catholic sanctity for 
imitation; but the ascetic training was reduced to a 
kind of internal drill ;—-what had been left in other Orders 
in great measure to individual choice was for the Jesuit 
prescribed in detail for all alike. Spiritual evolutions were 
practised to order and in concert. The Jesuits were the 
picked men, the Imperial Guard, chosen to deal with the 
great insurrections against Rome which Luther had inaugu- 
rated. The greater freedom and greater individualism of the 
Benedictines was discarded. The more elaborate ceremonial 
of the Dominicans—unsuited for a time of warfare—was 
passed over. 

The result was the loss of much which is winning in 
the type of man fashioned. The Jesuits could never give 
us a Fra Angelico di Fiesvie. Their intellectual work— 
especially in mental science—is often painfully narrow. The 
best philosophical thougit is too individual to be executed to 
order, or on principles of military obedience. But these are 
the defects of their qualities; and had they been absent, the 
Order would have lost in strength fur more than it would 
have gained in breadth. It was eminently suited to the 
emergency which gave it birth. What was needed in a 
time of religious revolt was the soldier's character—his 
promptness, practicalness, detachment, concentration on 
one object, namely, victory. Those who are acquainted 
with the discipline of the Order know how reientless 
it is in exacting these qualities. None can go through 
the novitiate without acquiring them. There is indeed 
much elaborate system, but most of it is directed towards 
forming its men. The founder saw tbat a certain type 














* The Life of Augustus Henry Law, Priest of the Society of Jesus. By Ellis 
Schreiber, Lonion: Burns aud Oate>, 1593. 
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of character was essential to the success of the work 
which the Jesuits proposed to do; that the best designs for 
machinery would be useless if the most important wheels 
broke or would not act. And so, before all things, he worked 
at forming this type. As long as such men are turned out 
the Society must be a power. That it does not cease to 
produce such men in our own century and country, the work 
before us is an unanswerable proof. 

Augustus Law seems, from his natural character, to have 
been well adapted to Jesuit training. The abundant speci- 
mens of his writing preserved in this book show exactly the 
nature which the Order could deal with most successfully. 
Indomitable energy, an agreeable and attractive presence, an 
entire absence of speculative ability, nothing of the artistic 
temperament, deep religiousness, an instinctive attrait to a life 
of zegular discipline, detachment of mind and promptness of 
obedience,—these qualities he shows from the first. They 
made him a good sailor on board the ‘ Excellent’; and from 
the time when he joined the Roman Church, it seemed almost 
a foregone conclusion that the punctual and exemplary 
midshipman should, like St. Ignatius himself, transfer the 
sphere of his future campaigns from the defence of his 
-country to the defence of his Church. Shortly after his recep- 
tion we find him leading, on board-ship, a life which had a 
-good deal of the future Jesuit init. The rule of the day is 
preserved in his own handwriting, and we set it down as the 
‘best indication of the habits and character of the man :— 

“A Ssort Ruue or Lire ror THE ‘ EXcELLENT.’ 

6.30. Rise and dress, not forgetting to make the sign of the 
Cross directly I awake, and to let the first words uttered be‘ Jesus, 
Mary.’ Offer myself and all that belongs to me to God, and make 
acts of faith, hope, charity, and thanksgiving. Whilst washing 
and dressing repeat the De Profundis, Miserere, Gloria in Excelsis, 
or any other psalms or prayers I know. After being dressed, let 
me go up into the study, or into as retired a place as I can, and 
say my prayers. Let them be from my heart. Let the Litany of 
the Holy Name, or some other litany, be said amongst them. A 
little before 7.30 let me make my spiritual communion, and 
then make my meditation. 

“ At 8, breakfast. On fasting and abstinence days, no butter. 
Let me be as temperate as I can, and always offer up something 
to Jesus. 

“ After breakfast, meditate again on the same subject, or some 
other devotions. After Divisions at 8.30, repeat a Pater Noster 
and Ave Maria, and offer up my day to God. Make an act of con- 
trition and love of God, and say a Hail Mary every time the bell 
strikes, without detriment to the duty I am engaged in. 

« At noon, examination of conscience, acts of faith, prayers for 
the dead, offerings of the Precious Blood, with hymn. When that 
is finished, spiritual reading or ‘ Lives of Saints.’ 

“ At 1 p.m., as after Divisions (see above). 

“From 3.45 to 4.30, meditate for ten minutes on same subject as 
in the morning, then spiritual reading or ‘ Lives of Saints.’ 

«“ After dinner, until 6, free time; 6 to 7, Latin; 7 to 8, free 
time, letters, &c.; 8 to 8.30, tea; 8.30 to 9.30, Euclid, gunnery, 
logarithms, &c. ; 9.30 to 10, rosary; 10 to 10.30, spiritual reading, 
night prayers, and bed.” 

It is not to our purpose to trace Father Law’s career in detail. 
The reader may find it inthe pages before us—a career chiefly 
of the foreign missionary, full of incident and variety. Itis the 
character that we are chiefly concerned with bere. From the 
bright, graphic, boyish descriptions of his first voyage, written 
to his father, to the pathetic letters penned during his last 
lingering illness in the wilds of Africa, far from the appliances 
of civilised life—an illness brought on by the hardships of the 
journey undertaken in order to introduce Christianity into 
the country of Umzila, near Zambesi River—every word he 
wrote exhibits the noble nature of the man. A touch, perhaps, 
there is here and there of pride and self-sufficiency—we could 
fancy an impatient critic calling him a prig; but the character 
of the man, and the unflagging hopefulness, energy, and zeal 
of which these were the incidental faults, are given in his last 
words to his companion, Brother Hedley: “Ido not think I 
could despair, even if I tried.” 

The story of his death is full of pathos. With one solitary 
white companion, left to the mercies of the Kafirs, he was 
struck down by fever, and lingered on, hoping against hope 
that his fellow-missionaries might find them, and rescue them 
from the death which was otherwise almost inevitable. 

On October 12th, 1880—six weeks before he died—he writes 
to his father :— 


“DEAREST FATHER,—I am not far off my end. I trust in the 
infinite mercy of God. God bless you; you were the means of 
giving me the holy faith ...... best love to all. I die of fever ; 
but if I could have had proper nourishment I think 1 could easily 
have got right. But God’s will is sweetest. Jesus! Mary !— 
Your most affectionate son, A. H. Law, 8.J.” 








On the same day he writes instructions to his fellow. 
missionaries as to the best course to be pursued after his 
death. Two weeks later came the beginning of the end. 


“ About the middle of October Father Law’s strength rapidly 
declined. He could scarcely crawl upon his hands and knees to 
the door of his hut. Soon he fellinto a sort of lethargy, succeeded 
by delirium. In his lucid intervals he used to ask Brother Hedley 
to speak to him of our Lord’s Passion and death, in order ¢) 
encourage him and prepare him for his last hour...., , 
Dysentery, from which he was suffering, took a most dangerous 
form, and his fever, which had been intermittent, never left him, 
Then there were clear symptoms of yellow-fever, and, after that, 
no hope existed of his recovery. Brother Hedley rendered him 
all the services in his power ; but he, too, was prostrated by fever 
and reduced to a state of extreme weakness. An immense abscegg 
formed on his knee, so that he was unable to leave the couch on 
which he lay to fetch anything to eat. Thus these two brave 
missionaries lay perfectly helpless together in the same bed—if, 
indeed, a skin laid on the top of a few planks can be called a bed— 
left entirely to the mercy of one of thenatives...... who some- 
times allowed them to remain without a meal for twenty-four hours, 
He was frequently unconscious, but was in full possession of hig 
senses when the end came. When he felt that he had not many hours 
to live he asked the Brother to beg pardon in his name for all the 
scandal he might have given. Towards evening on November 25th, 
Brother Hedley fancied that he was dying. He began to recite 
the prayers for the departing, to which Father Law responded by 
signs. Soon after sunset he calmly expired. Brother Hedley 
remained through the night where he lay by the side of the dear 
Father’s remains...... When the morning dawned, and he 
removed the handkerchief he had laid over the face of the dead, 
he was shocked to find that the rats had already begun to gnaw 
it. Calling the Kafirs, he bade them inter the remains of his 
companion ; but the superstitious natives shrank from touching 
the corpse of a white man. They refused to remove it until the 
brother had fastened a rope around it ; then it was dragged out of 
the hut, and buried after what manner and in what place Brother 
Hedley was never able to discover.” 





THE AMERICAN TEN YEARS’ CONFLICT.* 
“My design,” says the author of these two remarkable 
volumes, in a passage at the commencement of the first which 
recalls the well-known aspiration of Macaulay, “is to write 
the history of the United States from the introduction of the 
Compromise measures of 1850 down to the inauguration of 
Grover Cleveland thirty-five years later. This period, the 
brief space of a generation, was an era big with fate for our 
country, and for the American must remain fraught with the 
same interest that the war of the Peloponnesus had for the 
ancient Greek, or the struggle between the Cavalier and the 
Puritan has for their descendants. It ranks next in im- 
portance to the formative period,—to the declaration and 
conquest of independence and the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion; and Lincoln and his age are as closely identified 
with the preservation of the Government, as Washington 
and the events which he, more than any other man, con- 
trolled, are associated with the establishment of the nation.” 
Here we have a strain of genuine patriotic eloquence, undis- 
figured by anything that savours of spread-eagleism. And 
the impression which abides with the reader after he has com- 
pleted the perusal of these volumes (which, by-the-way, only 
bring down Mr. Rhodes’s story to the eve of the war between 
North and South), and has mentally compared them with 
other works he has read on the same subject, is that of the 
maintenance of this strain. A great number of the American 
politicians who took part in the fight which culminated in the 
abolition of slavery throughout the Union are little better 
than phantoms. Webster stands forth indeed as an American 
Danton. But then he had the good fortune to be photographed 
by Carlyle. What man, even though he has, or fancies he 
has, a grip of American politics, could tell off-hand anything 
about Calhoun, except that he has attained a not specially 
enviable immortality in the verse of Lowell? And yet 
Calhoun’s last speech in the Senate was delivered under cir- 
cumstances almost as melodramatic as those which attended 
the death of Chatham. “Long battle with disease had wasted 
his frame, but, swathed in flannels, he crawled to the Senate 
Chamber to utter his last word of warning to the North, and 
to make his last appeal for what he considered justice to his 
own beloved South.” Sumner is remembered, no doubt,— 
though mainly, perhaps, because of the savage personal attack 
which was made upon him, by way of retaliation for the oeca- 
sionally worse than strong language which he used against the 
champions of the South. But who in England remembers 
aught of Stephen Douglas (who must not be confounded with 
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Frederick Douglass, the Negro advocate of Abolition), except 
that he was the Democratic rival of Abraham Lincoln in that 
memorable struggle for the Presidency which precipitated 
the Civil War? Yet of this man, nicknamed “The Little 
Giant,” Mr. Rhodes is able with truth to write that, when 
he became the leader of the Democratic Party, “since 
Andrew Jackson no man _ has possessed the influence, 
received the confidence, and had the support that it was 
the lot of Douglas to enjoy from the Democrats in the 
northern half of the Union.” These volumes are something 
more and better than a gallery of political portraits. But 
the portraits will, from their being so well executed, remain 
longer in the memory than anything else. 


Mr. Rhodes’s present volumes cover the period between the 
Compromise measures of 1850—“ the last of those settlements 
that well-meaning and patriotic men from both sides of 
Mason and Dixon’s line were wont to devise when the slavery 
question made unwelcome intrusion”—and the period when 
it was finally demonstrated that compromise was no longer 
possible, and that there was nothing for it but civil war. 
This story has been often told before, but never with greater 
lucidity, or with more emphasising of the really salient 
points, than by Mr. Rhodes. The most notable portion 
of the first of his two volumes is that in which he 
attempts to describe the institution of slavery, ‘as it actually 
appeared before the war to a fair-minded man.” Mr. Rhodes 
holds confessedly with Clay, that “slavery is a curse to the 
master and a wrong to the slave,” but he is also conscious that, 
as “in such an inquiry it is quite easy for one of Northern 
birth and breeding to extenuate nothing, more care must be 
taken to set down naught in malice.” As an instance of his 
fairness, take the style in which he writes of slave-auctions, 
over which so much emotion was at one time expended, both in 
the Northern States and in this country. He allows that the 
heartrending scenes that used to be depicted in abolitionist 
literature represented a phase of life in the South, and not 
the universal rule. He accepts the celebrated and minute 
account of an auction at Richmond, given by William 
Chambers, the Edinburgh publisher, as a fair example of 
what many times occurred. Yet Chambers testified that 
there was not “a tear or an emotion visible” in the whole 
of a party of ten Negroes offered for sale in his presence. 
“ Everything seemed to be considered a matter of course, and 
the change of owners was possibly looked forward to with as 
much indifference as {that with which] ordinary hired servants 
anticipate a removal from one employer to another.” One of the 
women in the party professed to be heart-broken because she 
had parted with her husband two days before. Yet “while wait 
ing for the commencement of the sale, one of the gentlemen pre- 
sent amused himself with a pointer-dog which, at command, 
stood on its hind legs and took pieces of bread from his pocket. 
These tricks greatly entertained the row of Negroes, old and 
young ; and the poor woman whose heart three minutes before 
was almost broken now laughed as heartily as any one.” Mr. 
Rhodes, after quoting Jefferson, who “ hated slavery, and who 
studied Negroes with the eye of the planter and philosopher,” 
says that “the earnest and educated women of the North uneon- 
sciously invested the Negroes with their own fine feelings, and 
estimated the African’s grief at separation from her family by 
what would be their own at a like fate.” Mr. Rhodes also dwells 
upon the “entire lack of chastity among the Negro women, 
and the entire lack of honesty among the men,” which, never- 
theless, as he puts it, with almost Scotch humour, “ did not 
prevent their joining the Church and becoming, in the esti- 
mation of their fellow-slaves, exemplary Christians.” At the 
same time, the weight of the opinions which Mr. Rhodes 
has collected—and he has collected them from all sources— 
is decidedly against slavery as an institution. It was good 
neither for Blacks nor for Whites. A great deal has been 
said of, and for, the Southern slave-owning aristocracy. But 
Mr. Rhodes points out—if not for the first time, certainly 
with unprecedented force and point—that “it was only in 
law and politics that the South was eminent. She did not 
give birth to a poet nor to a philosopher after Jefferson, and 
his philosophy she rejected. She could lay claim only to an 
occasional scientist, but to no great historian; none of her 
novelists or essayists who wrote before the War has the next 
generation cared to read. Whoever, thinking of the oppor- 
tunities for culture in the ancient world given by the exist- 
ence of slavery, seeks in the Southern community a trace 





even of that intellectual and artistic development which was 
the glory of Athens, will look in vain.” 

Mr. Rhodes’s first volume deals mainly with slavery 
as an institution in the Southern States, and the various 
political compromises by which it was sought to pre- 
vent that institution from being the cause—or at least 
the excuse—for disintegration and civil war. In the 
second we seem to drift helplessly towards the inevit- 
able conflict. Mr. Rhodes retells, and with admirable 
lucidity and perfect impartiality, the old story of Kansas, of 
the Dred Scott case, of the assault on Charles Sumner, of 
John Brown, and finally, of that fateful Presidential contest 
which ended in the election of Abraham Lincoln, by a 
popular vote of 1,857,610, which, however, was 930,170 less 
than the total cast for his three opponents combined— 
Douglas, Breckinridge, and Bell. We have indicated that 
one of Mr. Rhodes’s chief excellences as a literary artist is his 
power of characterisation. This is admirably illustrated by 
his sketches of Charles Sumner and John Brown. If the one 
does not in these pages appear as the martyr, and the other 
as the hero, of popular belief, both have an unmistakeable 
flesh-and-blood look. Although Sumner is allowed to have 
been “ one of nature’s noblemen,” and to have been “endowed 
with a vigorous brain, a great soul, and a pure heart,” it is 
also conceded that he was “vain, conceited, fond of flattery, 
and overbearing in manner,” and that “he was a profound 
student of words, but he studied them too much in the lifeless 
pages of dictionaries, and too little in the living discourse of 
his fellow-men, so that he failed to get an exact impression 
of their force and colour.” The historical fact which stands 
out most prominently from the second of Mr. Rhodes’s 
volumes is the fatal dispute in the Democratic ranks before 
that conflict for the Presidency which ought to have found 
them absolutely united. Had Douglas and the Northern 
Democrats seen eye-to-eye with Jefferson Davis and the more 
uncompromising spirits of the South, the Civil War might 
have been postponed for some years. 





MR. GOSSE’S ESSAYS.* 

With a light and practised pen Mr. Gosse touches in these 
essays on several topics of contemporary interest. With most 
of the articles readers of magazine literature may be aiready 
familiar. Not all can be strictly described as Questions 
at Issue; but if, as Sir Henry Taylor once said, the 
success of a book is largely dependent on its title, the 
author may be congratulated on his choice. All the subjects 
selected for discussion are of a literary character. Mr. 
Gosse writes of “The Tyranny of the Novel,” of “The 
Influence of Democracy in Literature,” of “‘The Limits of 
Realism in Fiction,” and of ‘‘ Making a Name in Literature.” 
He asks, too, in three significant papers, whether verse is 
in danger, whether America has produced a poet, and what 
is a great poet? Then there is what the writer terms a 
Lucianice sketch, reprinted from the Fortnightly Review, in 
which it appeared anonymously; two Pastels, as they are 
rather absurdly termed, descriptive of Mr. Stevenson as a poet 
and of Mr. Kipling as a relater of short stories ; a paper on 
“Symbolism and M. Mallarmé;” and “ A Centenary Address 
delivered last year in praise of ‘the ever-beloved and ethereally- 
illustrious Percy Bysshe Shelley.”” A book so varied in 
contents cannot be formally criticised. It will suffice to refer 
to a few salient points upon which we agree or disagree with 
its author. 

We are glad to see that Mr. Gosse makes a bold protest 
against the fully, now so muck in vogue, of talking about 
prose-poetry. Justly does he say that it is “a contradic- 
tion in terms,” and it assuredly shows an utterly inadequate 
sense of an art to which metrical form is as essential as the 
body to our human life. One answer to the question, What is 
a great poet? is that he must be a consummate master of 
verse. Whether this alone will suffice to constitute greatness 
is, of course, another matter. Mr. Swinburne has said that 
imagination and harmony, when the qualities are perceptible 
in the highest degree, suffice to constitute the highest poetry, 
“though they should be unac‘cmpanied and unsupported by 
any other great quality whatever.” This judgment would 
place Coleridge and Shelley among the noblest poets of all 
time; and Mr. Gosse, in saying that the latter “belongs to 
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Europe—to the world,” appears to agree with Mr. Swinburne. 
The enchanting music of these singers is beyond all praise; but 
the few poets who hold an undisputed supremacy are far from 
being who!ly dependent on the indispensable gifts of harmony 
and imagination. What Shelley might have become, who can 
say? It must be always remembered that this great lyric 
poet was not thirty when he died. “Shelley,” said Words- 
worth, “is one of the best artists of us all—I mean in work- 
manship of style;” and Mr. Gosse says very truly that, unlike 
the Ossians and Walt Whitmans, who fee] yet cannot control 
their feelings, Shelley’s poetry, “with all his modernity, his 
revolutionary instinct, his disdain of the unessential, is of the 
highest and most classic technical perfection.””’ The mention 
of Walt Whitman reminds us that in another essay the author 
writes of his bastard jargon as a return to sheer barbarism—a 
statement not likely to be palatable to the extravagant admirers 
of the American poet. 

The question, Is Verse in Danger? seems to us an idle one. 
There have been always periods of poetical decline—times 
when it has seemed as if the sources of inspiration were dried 
up. But the poet has come at last and silenced the pro- 
phetic voices which announced the decadence of his art. Mr. 
Gosse, however, thinks that he has found an additional 
stumbling-block to the recognition of new poets. 

“The activity of the dead is now paramount, and threatens to 
paralyse original writing altogether...... Every poetic writer of any 
age precedent to our own has now a chance of popularity—often 
a very much hetter chance than he possessed during his own life- 
time. Scarcely a poet, from Chaucer downwards, remains inedited. 
The imitative lyrist who, in a paroxysm of inspiration, wrote one 
good sonnet under the sway of James I., but was never recognised 
as a poet even by his friends, rejoices now in a portly quarto, and 
lives for the first time The order of nature is reversed, and those 
who were only ghosts in the seventeenth century come back to us 
clothed in literary vitality. In the great throng of resuscitated 
souls, all of whom have forfeited their copyright, how is the 
modern poet to exist?” 

If we may judge from the circulation of poetry in free 
libraries, neither contemporary poets, nor the poets who have 
passed into classics, are much read by the public. The noblest 
of all arts has ever yielded a delight unfelt by the general 
reader. He prefers the latest novel or the most popular 
magazine. To study poets in order to pass examinations is 
to misread them in higher respects, a subject on which Mr. 
Gosse discourses pleasantly; but apart from this perfunctory 
and limited study of our poetical classics, few of them have a 
sufficiently modern charm to block the way against living 
poets. It is to be feared that neither Spenser nor Milton, 
Chaucer nor Dryden, have a current circulation at all 
approaching to that enjoyed by Mr. Lewis Morris. The same 
remark holds good with regard to novels, and we question Mr. 
Gosse’s assertion that a young novelist has no living com- 
petitor so dangerous to him as Dickens and Thackeray are. 
The author’s ugly word “ modernity ” accounts for the success 
of several living writers of fiction, whose stories are infinitely 
inferior to many that have heen rendered of less immediate 
popularity by time. The last new novel is an announcement 
against which the master-spirits of fiction compete in vain, 
and it would be interesting to compare the number of Jane 
Austen’s readers with the readers who find their favourite 
element in Edna Lyall. Tales like Robert Elsmere and 
David Grieve have the advantage of appealing to a section 
of the public that is content to have some of the deepest 
problems of life settled or discussed in fiction; but no one 
blessed with critical sagacity would dream of placing these 
works on a level with the finest of English novels. Famous 
for their little day, it must inevitably prove a short one; but 
while it lasts the novels which belong to permanent literature 
will lag far behind in the race of popularity. We agree with 
Mr. Gosse that the influence of democracy on literature worthy 
of the name is so slight as to be scarcely perceptible, but he 
points out the danger of quantity swamping quality when the 
demands of the average reader are made from a lower level 
than formerly. “ As aresult of democracy,” he writes, “ what 
is still looked upon as the field of literature has been invaded 
by camp-followers of every kind, so active and so numerous 
that they threaten to oust the soldiery themselves,— persons in 
every variety of costume, from Court clothes to rags, but agree- 
ing only in this, that they are not dressed as soldiers of 
literature. These amateurs and specialists, these writers of 
books that are not books, and essays that are not essays, are 
peculiarly the product of a democratic age.” 

The multiplication of perio lic.‘s of a popular but non-literary 





class results in the production of a herd of journalists and story- 
tellers whose sole aim is to please in order that they may live. 
“The money standard,” says Mr. Gosse, “ tends to become the 
standard of merit. At a recent public meeting, while one of the 
most distinguished of living technical writers was speaking of 
the literary profession, one of those purveyors of tenth-rate 
fiction who supply stories, as they might supply vegetables, to 
a regular market, was heard to say with scorn,—“ Call him an 
author?” “Why, yes!” his neighbour replied; “don't you 
know he has written so and so, and so ands)?” “ Well,” said 
the other, “I should like to know what his sales are before I 
allowed he was an author.” Mr. Gosse adds that it would be 
highly inopportune to call for the return of the bona-fide sales of 
authors who are not novelists, as it would probably be found 
“ that many of those who are only next to the highest in public 
esteem do not receive more than the barest pittance from their 
writings.” He is right, we think, in saying that, apart from 
fiction, there were higher prizes for literature in the last century 
than in ours. No translator of Homer or of any other famous 
poet in our day could hope to be paid a fifth-part of the sum 
realised by Pope. Hawkesworth, who prepared Captiin Cook’s 
first voyage for the press, and did it badly, gained £6,000 for 
his labour; Young received £3,000 for his Satires; and Prior 
£4,000 for the publication of his poems in folio. 

Mr. Gosse gives a list of thirteen poets, with some misgiving 
as to Gray’s claim, who are “ the manifest immortals of our 
British Parnassus,” and of these five belong to the present 
century. Mr. Swinburne, however, would omit Byron from the 
list, and a biographer of Byron would omit Shelley, whom he 
considered more of a metaphysician than a poet. So, too, would 
a critic of afar higher order than Galt, for our readers will re- 
call Matthew Arnold’s astounding opinion that Shelley’s letters 
will survive his poetry; and they may remember also the 
equally amazing statement of Sir Henry Taylor that, after 
spending a morning in reading Burns, he had found nothing 
in that poet worthy to live for twenty years. Moreover, two 
great poets on the list, Wordsworth and Coleridge, have 
questioned the claim of Pope, who is also one of Mr, Gosse’s 
‘immortals. * 

The essayist’s plea on behalf of the twelve can, we think, be 
amply justified ; but probably Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, 
and Milton, are the only poets whose rank is beyond all 
contention and discussion. Yet there are scores of Englishmen 
and Englishwomen, supposed to be well educated, who have 
never read the twenty-four books of the Fuerie Queene, or the 
twelve books of Paradise Lost. Even Shakespeare, it is to be 
feared, is better known upon the stage than in the closet. 
Whether Scott is a great poet shall not be discussed here, for 
our space is limited; but Mr. Gosse is, we think, unjust in 
writing of his long narrative poems as ‘‘ Waverley novels told 
in easy ambling verse, and to a great measure spoiled by such 
telling,” since all that is noblest in them—and how much there 
is that is noble?—could not have been written without the 
inspiration that demands verse for its organ. What would 
the vigorous life of the Lay be in prose, or the sixth canto 
of Marmion, or the splendid battle-scene in the Lady of the 
Lake ? 

It is always with regret that one differs from a critic so 
sympathetic, and so competent, as Mr. Gosse. The book is one 
to be read, talked about, and criticised, and whatever difference 
of opinion may exist on the questions under discussion, the 
reader cannot feel otherwise than grateful to the author for 
the agreeable way in which he has brought them before him. 





THE DAWN OF ITALIAN INDEPENDENCE* 
Tue work before us is a valuable contribution to the study of 
a somewhat obscure section of recent European history. To 
trace at once the inward growth of the sentiment of Italian 
nationality, and the outward fortunes of the movement for 
unity and independence, through the dark period from the 
Congress of Vienna to the capture of Venice by Radetzky, 
—that is the aim which Mr. Thayer steadily follows through 
the two volumes of his history. It was no easy task to open a 
path through the dense jungle of secret conspiracies and 
abortive risings which fill up the chronicle of these years. 
But by judicious selection and arrangement of the material 
at his command, Mr. Thayer has succeeded in giving to his 
narrative unexpected coherence, and has made it easy for 
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the reader to grasp the general drift and tendency of the 
events with which he deals. He has brought to his task great 
industry and patience, no small degree of political insight, 
and, as the book shows, an exceptionally wide knowledge of 
Italian history and literature. 

At first sight, a history of the regenerative movement in 
Italy, which leaves off in the fatal year of Novara, may seem 
tantalisingly incomplete, the story of a seed-time without the 
harvest, a prelude without the play. The prospects of Italian 
nationality never looked so dark as at the close of 1849, when 
the revolutionary outbursts of the preceding year had been 
finally extinguished. To Italians, the re-establishment of 
Austrian and native despotism which followed might well 
seem the total eclipse of patriotic hopes rather than the dawn 
of a happier era. But under Mr. Thayer’s guidance we soon 
discover that his subject has a certain unity and completeness 
of its own. The fine metaphor with which the book concludes 
justifies its title:—“ You have seen dawn paint the clouds 
along the eastern horizon scarlet and orange, foreboding a 
beautiful day ; but presently those clouds rise and curtain the 
east and turn a sombre face towards the earth, till disap- 
pointment takes the place of your glad expectancy. Such to 
Ttalians was the outlook in 1849, after the auroral hopes of the 
preceding year. But not from its dawn can the day be predicted. 
What if, when the sun is risen, he burn away those clouds? ” 
It is recorded that in the retreat from Novara, Victor Em- 
manuel, then Duke of Savoy, brandished his sword at the 
pursuing Austrians, and shouted tothem, “ Ma l’Italia sara!” 
On the evening of the battle, Charles Albert, whose life had 
been one long palsy of indecision between the traditional 
notions of the divine right of kingship on the one hand, and 
the claims of Italian nationality on the other, abdicated the 
throne of Piedmont, and Victor Emmanuel began his reign. 
The son frankly accepted from the first those constitutional 
ideas which had been so great a stumbling-block to his father. 
Austria was soon to lose the strong guidance of Schwarzen- 
berg, who had crushed the revolution in Hungary and Italy, 
and to enter on that period of strangely imbecile policy, which 
contributed so greatly to the making of both Germany and 
Italy. Within a few years after Novara, Cavour became First 
Minister of Piedmont, and from that time onward, progress was 
continuous and steady in the work of drawing Italy together 
under the shelter of the Piedmontese Throne and Constitution. 
Thus, in 1849, begins the period when the regenerative move- 
ment achieved an outward and visible success. The thirty-five 
years which preceded, and which are covered by the present 
work, formed the time of preparation through which Italians 
had to pass before entering on the fruition of their hopes. 
Throughout those years the national sentiment was gradually 
gathering strength, and purifying itself from revolutionary 
illusions. The patriots were learning in the hard school of 
experience that the making of a nation is a work of construc- 
tion which needs at once foundations, materials, and an archi- 
tect; and that it is a work not to be performed by the 
Mazzinian method of secret societies on'the one hand, or the 
open insurrection of an undisciplined populace on the other. 
Mad outbursts of popular violence and enthusiasm may 
destroy, but they cannot create. 

It is one of the chief merits of Mr. Thayer’s book that he 
is able to look beneath the surface, see the progress which the 
national movement was making through each successive 
failure, and elicit from these failures their several lessons. 
The Napoleonic régime was what first roused Italians from 
their lethargy, gave them an active part in the larger life of 
Europe, and excited in them hopes of seeing their country 
take her place among the nations. From Napoleon the despots 
learned that secret of centralisation which gave a semblance 
of increase to their authority, but really undermined the 
stability of its foundations. The revolutions in Naples and 
Piedmont of 1820 and 1821 showed how helpless were the local 
Princes by themselves, but also taught the Italians that behind 
those Princes was the formidable power of Austria as wielded 
by Metternich. Again in 1831, there was an outbreak in the 
Papal States ; the Bourbons had just been driven from Paris, 
and this time the conspirators hoped to play off France 
against Austria. The result only demonstrated the inherent 
weakness of a secret conspiracy, its inability to negotiate on 
equal terms with a great European Government, or bind it by 
treaty as Cavour afterwards bound Louis Napoleon. The 
general uprising of 1848 at first seemed completely successful, 
but afterwards ended in disaster; it taught the Italians how 





far they still were from having overcome internal weakness 
and disunion, how far from having enlisted all classes and 
merged all remnants of sectional rivalry and local patriotism 
in a national movement. Then, too, the idea of effecting 
a compromise with the temporal power of the Papacy was 
finally discredited. This conception had dominated the 
Italian movement for many years. In 1843, Vincent Gioberti 
published a book, now forgotten, but which made a great stir 
at the time. It was entitled The Moral and Civil Primacy of the 
Italians, and propounded a scheme for the unification of Italy 
by forming a federation of the Princes under the Pope as 
President. To the influence of this book, Pius IX. was 
supposed to have owed his Liberal sympathies, though Mr. 
Thayer, rightly, we think, takes the view that Pius’s Liberalism 
existed chiefly in the popular imagination, and that the ap- 
pearances which seemed to justify a belief in it were rather 
due to the momentary craving of a weak man for popularity, 
than to any consistent and formulated policy. At any rate, 
Italy emerged from the year of revolutions with the conviction 
that nationality and the temporal power of the Papacy were 
inconsistent ideas. Gioberti, however, did not yet abandon 
his scheme. He became Charles Albert’s Prime Minister for 
a short time, in the interval between the retreat of the 
Piedmontese Army from the Quadrilateral and the renewal 
of the war in 1849; and in this capacity he formed the design 
of sending troops to Rome to suppress the Republic and re- 
store Pius, as a step towards the union of Italy against the 
Austrians. Thiers once spoke of Gioberti as ‘that idiot of 
an Abbé; ” and this extraordinary project has been generally 
thought to justify the expression. It seems to us as mad and 
impracticable as any policy could be; yet Mr. Thayer strangely 
enough sees in it “the highest flight of statesmanship to be 
recorded during that crisis.” At all events, Gioberti could 
not carry with him either his colleagues or the King, and, 
having been compelled to resign, his scheme was heard of 
no more. 

The following passage from the concluding chapter of the 
book sums up the progress which had been achieved as the 
result of thirty-five years of struggle :— 

“ Tf we cast our glance back over the period of which this book 
is the history, we shall see the transformation which one genera- 
tion had wrought. Italy in 1814 was scarcely aroused to a national 
consciousness ; in 1849 that consciousness was a dominant fact. 
Out of Carbonari plottings to mitigate the tyranny of local 
despots, out of the failures of 1520, ’21, and ’31, out of Mazzini’s 
Young Italy, and the preachings of Gioberti, had developed a 
strong and abiding desire not only for liberty, not only for in- 
dependence, but also for unity, without which these could not 
endure. ‘The idea of nationality had sprung up in Italian hearts. 
The race which had given Christendom a religion, which bad 
expressed itself in literature and in art and in science, and which 
had once led the world in commerce and industry, this race had 
at length set itself to win what it had hitherto lacked,—political 
freedom. Italy was to be no longer a geographical expression, 
but a nation. The men of 1814 only dimly apprehended this ; 
their grandfathers did not dream of it. The descendants of a 
society which had amused itself by Arcadian inanities gave up 
their lives by thousands at Santa Lucia and Custoza and Volta; 
they defended Rome against the French, they defended Venice 
against the Austrians, for the sake of that ideal. They had come 
to love country more than ease or life; they were ashamed of 
their servitude ; they felt national self-respect and the obligations 
of patriotism. They were, in brief, thrilled by a regenerating 
spirit, and they would attain, though the goal lay far ahead.” 
This passage is a good specimen of our author’s style, 
though it is not always so satisfactory. Mr. Thayer writes 
history in a broad and philosophic spirit, and his philosophy 
is the philosophy of Emerson rather than of Carlyle. He 
never, like Carlyle, indulges in wild denunciation, but he 
occasionally adopts a tone of patronising irony and Olym- 
pian superiority to the wickedness and littleness of man 
which is suggestive of Chelsea rather than of Concord. 
Perhaps, however, it would be too much to expect a writer to 
tell the story of Austrian rule in Italy without allowing him 
some outlet for his indignation. 


THE MAGAZINES. 
THE Magazines, like the rest of the world, show evident signs 
of the relief experienced on the rejection of the Home-rule 
Bill by the Lords. That nightmare passed away, they have 
become distinctly more readable. The Contemporary’s first 
article, ‘A Story of Crooked Finance,” by Dr. Hunter, deals 
with a subject so interesting and important that, in spite of 
the feeble and often blundering handling of the writer, it is 
worthy of attention. Dr. Hunter’s aim is to show that the 
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wicked Unionists have been robbing the working man, be- 
cause they have relieved the rates out of the Imperial 
Exchequer. His argument is that the working man contributes 
to the Imperial taxes far more than he ought to in view of his 
wealth. His stomach and his capacity for smoking are as large 
as those of the rich man. Therefore on the tea, beer, wine, spirits, 
and tobacco they both consume, they pay an equal amount of 
taxes. Therefore A, with £2 a week, pays to the Customs and 
Excise as much as B, with £200, or even £2,000, a week. There- 
fore A, even though he pays no Income-tax, is grossly overtaxed. 
But if A lives in a £10-a-year house, and B in a £1,000-a-year 
house, each pays in rates what is strictly his fair share,—his 
proper proportion gauged by his wealth, admitting, that is, 
that a man’s house-rent is a safe indication of his material 
resources. Hence, according to Dr. Hunter’s theory, if money 
is raised by Imperial taxes, and then used to relieve rates, it 
is equivalent to raising money on an unfair system in order to 
prevent its being raised on a fair one. Now, there is some- 
thing, nay. a good deal, to be said for this contention in the 
abstract, but it is mere lunacy to say that the Unionists 
have favoured the relief of rates in order that they might 
plunder the poor. The truth is, that Parliament has cast 
an incredible number of expensive duties on the local 
authorities, and that the local authorities could not carry 
out those duties if compelled to rely on the rates as their 
sole financial resource. If no help had been given, the 
rise in rates would simply have driven the land of England 
out of cultivation. Doubtless it would have been better to 
have devised some good scheme of local taxatiun other than, 
or rather in addition to, the rates; but that has hitherto 
proved impossible. One of the great difficulties is that “the 
Rates” are three perfectly distinct taxes, arbitrarily tied 
together. In the first place, the rates are a local form of the 
Inhabited House-duty, and so a very fair and reasonable form 
of direct taxation. Next, they are a tax upon the profits 
of agriculture, calculated on the basis of the yearly rent 
or sum paid by the farmer for the hire of part of his 
capital. Thirdly, they are a tax paid by persons engaged 
in other trades and industries on the lands and buildings 
used by them in carrying on their business. Look at 
the different incidence of a shilling rate on a man living in a 
£40-house in the country, and making £500 by a profession or 
from stocks, and on a farmer who owns and occupies a farm 
of 100 acres rated at £2 an acre. The farmer is unquestion- 
ably much the poorer man, yet, as the local House-tax and 
the local Land-tax are lumped together, the farmer pays 
£10 a year, and the professional man or stockholder only 
£2. Dr. Hunter, as far as we can see, has completely for- 
gotten the dual character of the rates, and blunders along 
regardless of the distinction. We wish as heartily as Dr. 
Hunter to see England a free port, but the thing is only 
possible if some means can be found of raising revenue other 
than by the Income-tax. Many of Dr. Hunter’s assumptions 
will not, we feel sure, bear the slightest investigation. They 
are often wildly unscientific——In “ An Early Aspirant to the 
German Imperial Crown,” Mr. Karl Blind tells how the 
late Duke of Saxe-Coburg came very near to securing the 
Imperial Crown. He early formed relations with the ad- 
vanced Liberals—the men of *48—and when, in 1863, the 
Austrians summoned a meeting of the German Sovereigns at 
Frankfort, for the purpose of effecting a Federal reform, men 
argued that a Prince who was neither a Hapsburg or a Hohen- 
zollern, and who was liked by the Liberals, would be just the 
man to be named Emperor. Nothing, however, came of the 
scheme—Bismarck would not, of course, have tolerated it for 
a moment—and the Duke had to be content with giving advice, 
generally not very welcome, to his brother-Sovereigns. 
“The Banditti of Corsica” is a readable paper, and shows 
that brigandage is as rife as ever in the island. It is the one 
place in the world which has successfully defied the great 
administrative machine worked by the lever in the hand of the 
French Minister of the Interior. In Corsica, the law fails to 
protect a man from his enemies. 

Mr. Swinburne, in his verses, “The Palace of Pan,” which 
have the first place in the Nineteenth Century, has tried to get 
a new intonation for his verse, but has only succeeded in 
making a very mechanical, cantering measure,—a fault which 
one would have said was impossible for so great a master of 
metre. Atthe same time, the poem has some fine phrases; if 
not, it would not be Mr. Swinburne’s. Our guess is that he 
hhas been reading Shenstone’s ballads, and has said that he 








would do what he has so often ‘done before,—get a sonorous 
measure out of a jingle; and that for once the attempt has 
proved a partial failure——“ Setting the Poor on Work” is a 
very clearly written and impartial account of the various 
attempts made under the old}Poor-law to do something in the 
nature of public farms and houses of industry, after the 
manner of national workshops. It appears that occasionally 
the parochial farms did well. That is, if there happened 
to be able, energetic, and public-spirited Guardians, the 
farms paid their way while those Guardians lived, and 
there was no slackness or jobbery, Taken as a whole, how- 
ever, they were anything but a success. Professor James 
Mavor’s general conclusions from a careful survey of the 
attempts to set the poor on work, do not afford “much substan- 
tial ground for optimism regarding the probability of success 
of modern attempts in the same direction.” Free men will 
only do work worth having, either for reward or to avoid 
starvation. If they know that they will get no reward, and also 
that they will not be allowed to starve, they will not volun- 
tarily do an hour’s work a day. No doubt you can compel 
them by stripes or their equivalents; but that is either slavery 
or penal servitude. Besides, who would dare to punish the poor? 
——Mr. Spenser Wilkinson—we presume, the distinguished 
Volunteer officer—gives an account of how we manage to keep 
the Khyber Pass open by paying the Khyber Patbans, who be- 
long to that large class of persons who “cannot live on their 
holdings.” Naturally enough, the tribesmen prefer good 
money down, to the older and more troublesome and pre- 
carious method of collecting their tolls. The spirit of the 
Khyber Pathans is, however, by no means broken, and on off- 
days they keep up the “customs of the hill” by shooting at 
each other. The village feuds give a ready excuse for free 
shooting. It is, however, a rule that what the schoolboys call 
“ Pax,” is called whenever Colonel Warburton, the Political, 
is in the Pass. Mr. Spenser Wilkinson gives the following 
account of his feelings in going through the streets of 
Peshawar, and how he discovered in person the spell by which 
we hold India :— 

“The town gate of Peshawar is a mile from the cantonment, and 

the morning after my arrival I drove in with no companion but a 
native interpreter. Peshawar, with its mud and wood houses, its 
lattice windows, and its multitude of men, is infinitely picturesque. 
But the impression of the first visit upon an Englishman is not 
due to the quaint appearance of the houses nor to the Eastern 
dress of the inhabitants. There are about eighty thousand 
natives in the city. As soon as you are through the gate and 
inside the walls you are among them. Not another Englishman 
is to be seen, and possibly enough you are, at the moment, the 
only one in the town. Everyone looks at you. There is no 
staring and no rudeness, but you feel the eyes. The looks of the 
first half-dozen men you pass, as they sit in their shops or stand 
in the street, give you a new and strange sensation. You 
straighten yourself and hold your head up, with a resolve, of 
which you are hardly conscious till afterwards, that if a knife is 
plunged into your back you will not flinch. The eyes about you 
suggest that if there were no cantonment, no others to ask for an 
account of you, your throat would be cut and your corpse thrown 
away, and that the people in the street would look on without 
moving. You immediately feel that there is a responsibility in 
being an Englishman ; you are a representative of your race, and 
all that you do or say must be worthy of the position. The first 
duty is to not mind the eighty thousand people in Peshawar nor 
anything they may do. Those first five minutes in the Peshawar 
bazaar reveal to you the secret of British power in the East. It 
is impossible without utter fearlessness.” 
“The Parsees” is a readable account of that peculiar 
people by a Parsee lady. They carry, it appears, the system 
of marriages of convenience to its utmost limits. The girls 
are classed in lists, in which money, beauty, accomplishments, 
character, and age are all considered and estimated; and so 
are the young men. By a judicious use of these catalogues 
of eligibles of either sex, the matchmakers arrange the family 
alliances. 

The National Review contains an exceedingly readable 
article by “M.P.” on the personal aspects of the Session. 
Though the Member’s name is withheld, it is clear that he is 
a person of weight in the Tory Party, and that he has not 
failed to observe the personal changes of the Session. He 
notes the extraordinary way in which Mr. Gladstone lived 
and thrived on the hard work in Committee, and exhibited a 
perfect miracle of vitality. Mr. Balfour, he says, gave his 
party some uneasiness at the beginning of the Session. It 
was thought he would prove too casual and too much inclined 
to let things slide. As the Session went on, however, he 
developed the highest characteristics of a leader, and soon 
put an end to the talk that Lord Randolph would outshine 
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him in Opposition, and that Mr. Balfour would merely become 
“a titular chief.” Yet at the beginning of the Session, and 
at the meeting at the Carlton, “ M.P.” tells us that such talk 
was rife :— 

“The history of the remainder of the Session has signally 

falsified these hopes and fears alike. That speech of Lord Ran- 
dolph’s on the Welsh Church has been his one successful speech 
inthe House of Commons. From physical causes, which everyone 
feels must be temporary, his subsequent efforts, and notably in 
Committee on the Home-rule Bill, have been not merely ineffective, 
but positively painful. Mr. Balfour, on the other hand, has 
gradually and steadily all through the rest of the Session 
strengthened his now undisputed pre-eminence over every other 
occupant of the Front Opposition Bench. He has been untiring 
in his attendance, and painstaking in his attention to the daily 
business of the House. He has not shrunk from the least inviting 
and the most laborious work of the Committee on the details of 
the Home-rule Bill. As a speaker he has improved greatly and 
continuously. Up to this year there has been a certain stiffness 
in the manner, and sometimes an awkward hesitation in the 
language of some of his most powerful speeches Now he has 
learnt to unbend. He has lately made speeches full of a playful 
humour; and then his manner has been unconstrained, and his 
voice has freed itself from the rather artificial and monotonous 
intonation that detracts from the charm of his more ambitious 
speeches.” 
It is only in his set speeches, says “ M.P.,” that Mr. Balfour 
has failed to satisfy his followers. Possibly; but for all that, 
we think Mr. Balfour was right not to overdo his opposition. 
Cobden’s instructions to the Anti-Corn-Law League Jecturers 
was, “ Always understate your case;” and we suspect they 
were founded on a wise observation of the effect of too much 
fervour. “M.P.” admits that it is possible to make the pace 
too hot, for, while praising, as he could not help doing, Mr. 
Chamberlain’s splendid eloquence and vigour, he notes that 
he often overshot the mark :— 

“To be exceedingly critical, we must add that on some occa- 

sions, when his object should have been to put the Government 
in a minority, he has not made the kind of speech which would 
lead to this result. He has satirised the Gladstonian waverers, 
and prematurely exulted over the impending defeat of their 
Party, when he should have done everything to conciliate them, 
and nothing to frighten them, from voting against their leader. 
Notably is this true of the speech he made after the announcement 
by Mr. Gladstone of his acceptance of the omnes omnia principle. 
Convincing as was that speech to Unionist ears, and damaging as 
it was to the conclusion at which the Government had arrived, 
and to the motives which had led them to it, if it had not been 
made, the Division might have been a less favourable one for the 
Government. These, however, are very trivial blemishes in a 
statesman who has struck and sustained a commanding note of 
patriotism throughout the controversy.” 
We cannot quote more of “M.P.’s” article; but it is full of 
bright talk about the past Session, and the reputations it 
made and unmade. Among other things, the House dis- 
covered that the Speaker, who, as every one knows, is the 
man who never speaks, is in reality one of the greatest 
orators in the Kingdom.—Another very notable article in 
the National Review is “ The New Chamber of Deputies,” by 
Mrs. Crawford. It will help to show the British public what 
is really meant by a victory of Moderates. A Moderate in 
France is, as regards Socialistic legislation, Free-trade, Foreign 
policy, law and order, what we should term a “true-blue Tory.” 
Most of the Revolutionary Socialists are, she tells us, farcewrs, 
and M. Goblet “holds a brief for Socialism without himself 
being a Socialist.” The great growth of the Socialist vote is, 
however, an important fact. The Socialists cast 164,000 votes 
in Paris. On the whole, Mrs. Crawford seems to think that 
the Moderates will follow with docility any Government which 
is determined to keep order. What Mrs. Crawford has to say 
of M. Constans is worth quoting :— 

“M. Constans had, contrary to what was generally expected, 
no hand in the elections, but it does not follow that he will play 
no prominent part in Parliamentary politics. The Socialists are 
likely to frighten the moneyed classes, from the servant who has 
savings, to the Rothschilds. Should this happen, there will be a 
rush towards Constans, the strong fisted “man of Fourmies,” 
who threw Louise Michel into a madhouse. He commands a con- 
siderable number of votes in the Senate, a body that may gain in 
prestige through the flatness of the Chamber of Deputies. M. 
Constans is purposeful, daring, clever in intrigue, tolerant of the 
weaknesses of others, good-natured, ready to oblige, is now rich, 

and has an ambitious wife.” 


——The October National has also a striking article on 
i Biography ” by Mr. Leslie Stephen, who draws some very 
Interesting lessons from his experiences as the editor of the 
Dictionary of National Biography.——Another article which is 
exceedingly pleasant reading describes the present condition 
of Fimland. Judged by any test. says the writer, Finland 











has reached a very high state of civilisation, the roads, rail- 
ways, and canals are excellent, and the condition of the people 
most satisfactory, and the Government respected and en- 
lightened,—in a word, the state of Finland is the opposite of 
the rest of Russiaa——Mr. Alfred Austin contributes a 
singularly charming essay, “The Garden that I Love.” It is 
full of pleasant chat on houses and gardens. 

The only paper of distinction in the Fortnightly is Dr. 
Pearson’s “ Causes of Pessimism,” which we have noticed else- 
where. The rest of the articles are somewhat perfunctory. 
Mr. Harrison, who seldom fails when his subject is literary or 
historical, has contrived to make a very dull dialogue about 
the study of history. The paper will be unintelligible to those 
who have not been through the History Schools at Oxford, and 
even History men will find it tiresome. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 








Essays in London and Elsewhere. By Henry James. (J. R. 
Osgood, McIlvaine, and Co.)—To many readers, the first of these 
essays, a rhapsody, so to speak, curiously made up of appreciation 
and depreciation, will be the most interesting of all the number. 
Some of Mr. James’s remarks are very pointed and clever; 
some of his writing—as, e.g., p. 26, &c.—is almost unintelligible 
to us. We cannot agree with Mr. James in the opinion that 
“London has neglected to achieve a river-front.” The view 
down the river from Westminster Bridge seems, to our mind, a 
very fine front indeed. The other essays are chiefly concerned 
with literary criticism, Gustave Flaubert, J. R. Lowell, Pierre 
Loti, Ibsen, and Mrs. Humphry Ward, being among the subjects. 
“Madame Bovary,” we are told, in the essay on Flaubert, is “‘ one 
of the glories of France.” One might use the phrase “a glory” 
of some of Shakespeare’s plays, certainly not of all, of the “ Para- 
dise Lost,” perhaps of a score of other great works, but to use it 
of “ Madame Bovary”! Mr. James’s criticism is not always sane. 


Emmet Bonlore. By Opié Read. (Sampson Low and Co.)—This 
is not so much a story—though there is a slender thread of 
narrative in it—as a photograph, severely faithful, of life in 
Arkansas. Pretty rough that life seems to be, if Mr. Opié’s 
literary camera does its work properly. There is a train-robbery, 
the posse which goes out to pursue the robbers is attacked by the 
free-stillers under the impression that it is they who are the 
object of attack; three men are hanged (by process of law, 
not by Judge Lynch); then we have one murder, suicides, and 
smaller crimes. Altogether, the picture of social and political 
life is highly unpleasing, the popular election of Judges being 
almost as bad a feature as any. We see nothing to make us 
anxious to exchange our ways for ways Transatlantie. 

Holy Wells: their Legends and Traditions. By Robert Charles 
Hope. (Elliot Stock.)—This is a volume full of curious lore, 
gathered together, it is evident, with much labour and care. The 
arrangement is by counties. Cornwall occupies a considerable 
space, being about equalled by Yorkshire. (One story, however, 
in the latter is told at a disproportionate length.) The two 
together have more than a third of the whole. Shropshire fills 
not a few pages, thanks, in a large measure, to the industry with 
which Miss C. Burne has collected the folk-lore of that county. 
The only shire that does not appear in the list is Huntingdon ; 
but several—as, e.g., Wiltshire—contribute very littie to this 
collection. Two of the three entries under “ Wiltshire” have, 
indeed, nothing to do with folk-lore. The book generally might 
be sifted, with a view to the distinction between folk-lore and 
observations of natural phenomena. 

Ediscenda. By Joseph Wood, D.D. (Rivington, Percival, and 
Co.)—Dr. Wood has made here a collection of excellent passages, 
Greek and Latin (the Latin naturally occupying the larger space), 
for learning by heart. We cannot do better than quote asentence 
from Dr. Wood’s preface :—“I venture to think that a boy who, 
during the happy years of school, stores in his memory these frag- 
ments of ancient song, and of old politics and philosophy, which, 
though old, are ever new and ever true, will make the better man. 
The echo of such music,—prosequetur in Sen:ctutem.” Dr. Wood 
might have added “ eloquence.” The last of his extracts is the mag- 
nificent appeal of Demosthenes in the “ De Corona ” to the past of 
Athens, to prove that the city had ever put honour first. No 
nobler example of the rhythm of the great orator could be given. 
This is an admirable little volume. 

The Soil in Relation to Health. By H. A. Miers, M.A., and R. 
Crosskey, M A. (Macmillan.)—One of the authors overheard the 
remark, “ Vountry water is always pure and good;” a doctrine which 
they believe to be commonly held, and hope to disprove. It is 
not commonly held by the people who are likely to read this 
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volume. This does nct, however, imply that the volume will have 
been written in vain. It will help to put into form the knowledge 
that there is on the subject, and will gradually promote the end 
that the authors have in view. The prospect is not, it is true, 
very bright. It is not only ignorance that has to be contended 
with. The difficulties in the way of reform are enormous; how 
the “water-carriage ” system can be effectually organised on a 
sound basis it is impossible to conjecture. Meanwhile, the in- 
formation supplied in this volume cannot fail to be highly useful. 


From Morn till Eve. By Emelie Dunford. (Digby, Long, and 
Co.)—Here is a story of which it must be mournfully said that 
the trail of the amateur is over it all. It is visible in the smallest 
details, especially in the manifestations of the amateur’s un- 
willingness or inability to call a spade a spade, and his ardent 
passion for cheap periphrases of the “implement of husbandry ” 
order, the latter being always framed in quotation-marks, so that 
no one may miss them. Thus, the sea is the “briny ocean,” 
London is the “big city” of ‘Merrie England,” and were there 
a fire in the book, it would of course figure as the “ devouring 
element.” It is, however, in the structure of the tale that 
amateurishness is most distressingly obvious. There is the 
utterly worn-out expedient of a mock-marriage, performed by a 
bogus clergyman, not in a church but in his own private apart- 
ments; and the victim of this stale scoundrelism is not the 
traditional village maiden, but a wide-awake and educated young 
woman, whose ignorance is ridiculously incredible. Then, 
of course, her lover deserts her, and the forlorn damsel becomes 
a nurse in a hospital, whither her deceiver is brought in a 
dying condition to express his penitence, and to atone for his 
wrong by a bed-side marriage. ‘The story is absurd from first to 
last, and the author’s stilted manner of telling it throws all the 
details of absurdity into high relief. 


Sefton: a Descriptive and Historical Account. By W. D. Carée, 
M.A., and E. J. A. Gordon. (Longmans.)—The authors acknow- 
ledge a large obligation to the Rev. Englebert Horley, formerly 
Rector of Horley, whose notes and researches are embodied in 
this volume. The Church of St. Helen is the subject of the first 
chapter; the second is devoted to the “ Neighbourhood of the 
Church;” the third to the “Builders and Rectors of Sefton 
Church.” Among the rectors were two Rothwells, father and son, 
who held the living between them for one hundred years. The 
younger Rothwell was a celebrated reader. One enthusiastic 
admirer declared that he had “never but twice in his life heard 
the beautiful Church service read,” both times by Mr. Rothwell. 
This is somewhat extravagant. A large portion of the volume is 
occupied with the records of the “ Mock Corporation of Sephton ; ” 
these are curious, but the fun somewhat palls on one. 

Captain Enderis: First West African Regiment. By Arthur P. 
Crouch. 2 vols. (W. H. Allen and Co.)—Mr. Crouch’s enter- 
taining book, “ Glimpses of Feverland,’’ testified to his knowledge 
of West African life, and he has utilised that knowledge very 
pleasantly in the two volumes of Captain Enderis. Sierra Leone 
will seem to most people about as unattractive a background as 
could well be chosen for a work of fiction; but apart from its malarial 
climate, the Settlement has many natural charms, and human 
nature is, of course, the same everywhere. At any rate, there is 
no lack of interest in Mr. Crouch’s novel, which has the attrac- 
tions of some good fighting, some more or less innocent flirtation, 
and the usual proportion of genuine love-making, which in every 
case has the happy issue dear to novel-readers of the old-fashioned 
days when art was not associated with gloom and general unsatis- 
factoriness. The story of the expedition of Enderis and his young 
subaltern, Marsden, against the native insurgents, is a very brisk 
bit of military adventure; and everywhere it is apparent not only 
that Mr. Crouch knows how to write, but that he is writing of 
a phase of life with which he is thoroughly familiar. 


This World of Ours. By H.O. Arnold Forster. (Cassell and 
Co.)—This is called an “ Introduction to the Study of Geography,” 
and the word “ geography ” is used by the author in its widest 
sense, embracing all about this world of ours; its position and 
movement in space; its shape and measurement; the way to 
navigate it, with the help of latitudes and longitudes, compasses 
and chronometers; its climate and seasons, and how to record 
them by the thermometer and barometer; the constituents of its 
crust, and the courses of its rivers; the bearing of its natural 
features on the history, politics, warfare, commerce, and habits of 
its people. Thus we are not only introduced to geography, in its 
old-fashioned sense, as a descriptive and statistical account of 
the several parts of the earth’s surface—a subject which in this 
volume is dismissed in a final chapter occupying eight out of three 
hundred pages—but by the way we are introduced to astronomy, 
mensuration, navigation, meteorology, and geology, and are taught 
not only the “use of globes,” but also the use of many other scien- 
tific instruments. The explanations and illustrations of scientific 











facts and principles are very clearly and simply given, and the 
diagrams and pictures are well designed to elucidate the text. 

The Monastery, and The Abbot. Each in 2 vols. « Border 
Edition of the Waverley Novels.” Edited by Andrew Lange 
(Nimmo.)—In his introduction to The Monastery, Mr. Lane -, 
serves that Scott could have had no finer topic than a study of life 
at the outbreak of the Reformation, but in his remarks on The 
Abbot, he admits that the theme was not as well suited to the 
novelist’s genius, as the later struggle between Cavaliers and 
Covenanters. Scott bore the comparative failure of The Monastery 
with the indifference of a man conscious of his power. And he 
amply regained his position in The Abbot, which, though not, as 
the editor truly says, “in the very first flight of the « Waverley 
Novels,’ has qualities as great as the best.” Indeed, it may be 
questioned if Sir Walter has ever surpassed the wonderful scene 
in The Abbot, in which the reference to the marriage of Sebastian 
at Holyrood awakens the remorseful memories of the Queen. 
Mr. Lang has a just and fine passage upon Mary, which the want 
of space alone prevents us from quoting. His praise of Catherine 
Seyton as, after Diana Vernon, “the most winning, the merriest, 
and truest’’ of Scott’s girls, is we think, deserved, and in the 
main there is truth in his pithy, remarks upon the Scottish 
Reformation :— 

“Except for the distinguished courage and absence of self- 

seeking in amiable men like Patrick Hamilton, and unamiable 
men like Knox, the Scottish Reformation was a ruffianly and a 
blundered affair. The Church had to a great extent deserved its 
doom, by luxury and selfishness, by appeals to the grosser super- 
stition of mankind, by a half-hearted attempt to answer arguments 
with fagots. The Reformed religion displayed equal intolerance ; 
as to superstition, she burned far more witches than Lindores and 
Beaton had burned Reformers. The Lords of the Congregation 
were a set of sanctimonious brigands ; the preachers had none of 
the open-mindedness which criticism should impart.” 
The etchings in these volumes are admirably drawn by Gordon 
Browne, and fulfil their purpose by illustrating the text ; but the 
representation of Catherine, in the first volume of The Abbot, is 
more like a woman of six-and-twenty than a girl of sixteen. 


How the Codex was Found. By Margaret Dunlop Gibson. (Mac- 
millan and Bowes, Cambridge.)—By the “Codex” is meant a 
Syrian Codex of the Gospels of very early date, a document of un- 
doubtedly great importance. The finding was accomplished at the 
first visit ; what else was done in the way of photographing, copying, 
reviving of faded passages (a most successful process), is told in this 
volume, along with a number of interesting personal experiences. 
The monks seem to have been accommodating and sensible; but 
then their visitors came with high recommendations of their own, 
as well as from others. Weare glad to have this volume; it is 
interesting in many ways. Mrs. Gibson tells us, in anticipation 
of what we are to learn hereafter, that the disputed ending of St. 
Mark’s Gospel is not found in the Codex. St. Luke’s Gospel com- 
mences on the same page, leaving no room for the doubtful 
verses. In St. Luke, the greeting of the angels is, “Goodwill 
towards men! ” 


A Deformed Idol. By J.J. Moran. (Digby, Long, and Co.)— 
That a man should make love to a woman, and finally propose to 
her, and then, and not till then, discover she was a paralysed 
cripple, is unlikely. It is one of those improbabilities that no 
amount of literary skill can carry off, and the most ignorant 
novelist ought to know it. Mr. Moran can write, though he says 
a great many silly things, and hardly pays attention to some of 
the circumstances of our daily life. What sort of tennis, we may 
ask, is this ?>—“ A very lively game was in progress, in which 
Tom, Polly, the Miss Ashtons, their late escorts, and a few others, 
were hotly engaged.” <A very lively game, indeed! These may be 
trifles ; but readers will remark them. The story, a romantic one, 
ends happily, and is fairly readable. 

Bond-Slaves: the Story of a Struggle. By Mrs. G. Linneus 
Banks. (Griffith, Farran, and Co.)—We get in Bond-Slaves a very 
faithful and vivid picture of the Luddite rising and the causes 
that led to it. The life of the weavers and the croppers, their 
grievances, and their determination to prevent the spread of 
machinery, are placed before us with such ample detail as enable 
us to sympathise with, and to understand, their feelings and 
struggles. It is a long story, but it is carried through with 
spirit, and the characters possess considerable individuality, and 
certainly enough vitality to enhance the historical value of the 
narrative. To many people Bond-Slaves will prove especially 
fascinating, as reminding them of troublous times, and also of 
events of personal interest; and to as many more who have no 
connection with the particular trade in question, the subject of 
these early strikes and riots will appeal forcibly. 


Round the Black Man’s Garden. By Zélie Colvile. (Blackwood 
and Sons.)—Recommended to winter in a warm climate, the 
authoress and her husband carried out the order by circumnavi- 
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gating Africa, calling at places of interest, particularly on the 
North-Western Coast, and seeing a great deal of Madagascar and 
the Hovas. The writer relates her experiences in a pleasant, 
chatty manner, showing plenty of observation; and describes 
places and persons with a vigorous and happy touch. Some illus- 
trations from sketches help to adorn a book that is otherwise well 
got up, and is full of interesting matter. We may quote one bit 
of information that astonished Mrs. Colvile,—namely, that one can 
book from London to Tanganyika. 

Laws and Properties of Matter. By P. J. Glazebrook. (Kegan 
Paul and Co.)—This ‘is a philosophic treatise of a mathematical 
nature on the properties of matter, written with ease and 
lucidity of style, and commending itself as a capital introduction 
to physics. 

Portry.—Spretx Carmina Muse. By Pakenham Beatty. (Bell 
and Sons.)—Some of Mr. Beatty’s poems have appeared in the 
Spectator, others, we believe, in other journals or periodicals. 
They vary in merit, the amount of finish being very perceptibly 
different ; but they have a certain strength and freshness. Mr. 
Beatty does not weary us ‘with hackneyed and commonplace verse. 
Sometimes he startles us ; ‘the Commune of 1871 finds in him 
its vates sacer; and one of his memorial poems to the dead, is 
dedicated to the memory of Baudin, a Deputy who was killed on 
a barricade during the Coup @’Etat of 1851. ‘At Love’s Grave” 
is a travesty of very sacred words, and will not add to the esteem 
in which reverent-minded people will hold the volume. Here isa 
graceful dedication to R. H. Horne :— 


“ Master, beloved for memory 

Of all high hearts that held thee dear, 

I bring my gifts for thee to see, 

I sing my songs for thee to hear, 

And at thy Muse’s shrine lay down 

The buds I gathered for her crown, 

Dear Master, take what gifts are ours, 

And let thy brows scorn not to wear 

The garland of what fading flowers 

Our mortal summer finds most fair, 

Till our sun miss thee, and thon be 

Where Marlowe’s spirit waits for thee.” 
—Fleet Street Eclogues. By John Davidson. (Mathews and 
Lane.)—Mr. Davidson is making himself a place among the minor 
poets of the day. This volume will not fail to help him forward, 
though we must say that to our taste he is more successful, as he 
is certainly more agreeable, when he gets away from Fleet Street 
than when he is in it. This, however, is doubtless part of the 
purpose of his sony. (‘‘ Fleet Street,” it must be understood, is 
regarded as the land of pressmen.) 

“ Ambition, and passion, and power 

Come out of the north and the west, 
Every year, every day, every hour, 
Into Fleet Street to fashion their best : 
They would shape what is noble and wise ; 
They must live by a traffic in lies.” 


So says one of Mr. Davidson’s swains, with other things of the 
same kind. We should give the prize to the Corydon who sings 
in the following fashion :— 


“ The osier-peelers—ragged bands— 

In osier-holts their business ply ; 

Like strokes of silver willow-wands 
On river banks a-bleaching lie. 

The patchwork sunshine nets the lea ; 
The flitting shadows halt and pass ; 

Forlorn, the mossy humble-bee 
Lounges along the flowerless grass. 


With unseen smoke as pure as dew, 
Sweeter than love or lovers are, 
Wood-violets of watchet hue 
Their secret hearths betray afar.” 


——Silhouettes. By Arthur Symons. (Same publishers.)—Mr. 
Symons goes further afield than Fleet Street,—to Paris, for in- 
stance, and Berlin, and London; but wherever he goes there is 
something Bohemian about scenery and people. It is a quite 
refreshing change to come, once in a way, across— 


“Cool comely country Pattie, gr own 
A daisy where the daisies gruw.” 
For the most part, the ladies of whom he sings are such as the 
one of whom he says :— 
“ The day 
(Whereof your dreams are) doe s but steep 
The omnitus upon its way ;” 
or have— 
“The charm of rouge on fragile cheeks,’’ 
Here, too, we are not displeased to leave town for country. As, 
indeed, the author himself seems to be, at least, for a while :— 


** Peace in the valley, peace that fills 
The hollows of the resting hills ; 
Peace in the mill-stream’s roar that goes 
And comes, a voice of loud repose ; 
Peace in the silence of the trees. 
And, breathing faint along the le as, 
Peace, the sure peace that Nature yields 
To the long patience of the fields 
That lie and wait the happy birth— 
Sole rest, the rest of the brown earth. 


Here, from the turmoil of the street, 
I seek repose, I find retreat ; 

Making, from that absorbing tide, 

A momentary step aside. 

Last night I saw the fiery shine 
Of lights on that grim nether-line 











In London ; now, this eve, I see 

The frozen river clasp the lea 

With its white clinging arms that keep 
The promise of eternal sleep.” 


From the same publishers we have a third volume,—Under 
the Hawthorn, and other Verses, by Augusta de Gruchy. There 
is feeling and thought in them, but something of the “accom- 
plishment of verse is wanting.” The “Old Garden,” for instance, 
though it reminds us of “In Memoriam,” has distinct merit, but 
the last stanza, on which the reader should dwell without any 
weakness to mar his enjoyment, is distinctly feeble. The singer 
has been asking whether the flowers bloom, the birds sing, and 
the moon shines, as well as of old. And the answer is thus given :— 


** They bloom, sing, shine ; our absence hindering not : 
They are but waiting till ourselves have ranged 
Enough, so we, revisiting that spot, 
May find them all unchanged.” 


That certainly admits of no little improvement. “In a Light- 
house ” strikes us as being the best of the poems. It is the story 
of a wife from the country who pines to death amidst the sur- 
roundings of her home by the sea, Break of Day, and other 
Poems. By Rollo Russell. (T. Fisher Unwin.)—Mr. Russell, to 
judge from the contents of his volume, is a man of considerable 
reading, and he has reached an age, as we see in the Peerage, 
which should imply a maturity of judgment. But this volume 
is not what we should expect under the circumstances. Mr. 
Russell ought to know that the verse is not good enough for pub- 
lication. Here are a few lines from an ode, “ Ad Scientiam ” :— 








“ Horrid errors flee before thee, 
Adorations steeped in sin, 
Pious dreams in pomp dissolving, 
Show of faith and void within.’ 


How can an “ <a * be“ — in sin,” or a “ dream ” be 
* dissolved in pomp ”’ 

Booxs ReEceIven. wailiteinlie of the Blood. By Lorton L. 
Wooldridge. Arranged by Victor Horsley and Ernest Starling. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.) The Theory and Practice of 
Absolute Measurements in Electricity and Magnetism. By Andrew 
Gray. Vol. IL., Part 2. (Macmillan.)——Introduction to the 
Study of Geology. By E. Aveling, D.Sc. (Swan Sonnenschein and 
Co.) The Philosophy of Individuality. By Antoinette Brown 
Blackwell. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) Reformed Logic. A System 
3ased on Berkeley’s Philosophy, with an entirely new System 
of Dialectic. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.) Memoranda 
Mnemonica. By James Copner, M.A. (Williams and Norgate.) 
——British Fungus-Flora. By George Massie. Vols. I. and II. 
(Bell and Sons.) 
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LIBERTY * CO.) ee ALL-ParEes (Rega.) 


DAMASQUE | Like Rich Silk Brocade. 


. caoage —_ yg ead registered designs have 
| been added to Messrs. Liberty’s selection of 
WALL-PAPERS. Damasque Wall-Papers, for Dining Rooms, 
| Drawing Rooms, Libraries, Smoking Rooms, 
| Bed Rooms, &e. 

Prices from 1}4. per yard per piece of 12 yds. 
New Pattern-Books post-free, New Pattern-Books post-jree. 


LIBERTY and CO., Regent Street, London, W. 


0o868& @ SB. 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 





ExcLusivE REGISTERED 
ESIGNS. 








| Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGE, 
HYDROPATHY, 


| Telegraph Office—MATLOOK BANK, 
Ss M ED LEY S | CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSIOIANS. 
"| ebteales! Sela hak biaetiear mete. ome 
MA:'LOCK. and Oroquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &, 


Terms—2¢ to 4 guineas a week, 


TURKISH |. 1#!,S0UTH DEVON HEALTH RESORT 
is strongly recommended to al who are overworked, 
AND OTHER needing rest, and pleasant, healthtul change. It is one 


BATHS ot the loveliest spots in the county, and “has «Il the 


comfort. and charm of a gentleman’s country house.”’ 
MASSAGE. 


Beautiful Private Grounds, Lawn Tennis ; Climate un- 
ELECTRICITY. 





For terms and testimonials, apply to C. F, CARPENTER, 
Bishop Te gntor, near Teignmouth. 


6 
VINOLIA” 
FOR ITCHING, FACE SPOTS, ECZEMA, ée. 
RELIEVES ITCHING AT ONCE. 


| surpassed in England for winter and spring residence, 


Is. 1}d. and 1s. 9d. per box. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT xouir.. 20th, 1893. 
Invested Funds, £4,700,000. 
Paid in Claims, £8,800,000. INSTITUTI ON. 
FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANOE. 


All the Profits are divided amongst the Assured. Profits already divi 
. si ly divided 
£4,600,000 All per-ons now assuring will receive an additional share of 
— ig 4 — Entrants at the next Division in 1897.—48 Gracechurch Street, 
ondon, E.0, 
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INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


’ 
DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 
All Watches and Olocks of E. DENT and CO.’S Manufac- 
ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 
AEN NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on appli- 
TRADE-MARK. cation to 
- DENT and CoO,, 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 





Catalogue and Samples post-free. 


CITY OF LONDON 
TEA COMPANY 


strongly recommend their BEST KAISOW, No. 6, at 1s. 10d.; one of the most 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE. 


(FIRE.) 63 Threadneedle Street, London, B.C. FOUNDED 1710, 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 


Sum Insured in 1892 ... £3891,800,000, 


CELLULAR AERTEX 
LINEN-FITTED SHIRTS. 


The wearer of the above Shirt 1s protected from the dangers of chill and cold 
which are associated with the use of the ordinary long-cloth dress Suirt, Perfect 
warmth and perfect ventilation are ensured. 

“THIS IS THE TRUE AND NATURAL PRINCIPLE OF CLOTHING,” 

—The Lane 
Illustrated Price-List of full range of Cellular goods, for men, women, and children 
with names of 250 Country Agents, sent post-free on application, i 
ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHH#APSIDE E.G; 
OLIVER BROS., 417 OXFORD 8TREET, LONDON, Ww. 








This form of defective vision is, no doubt, alarmingly 
| increasing, but many kinds of defective vision are con. 
stantly mistaken for short sight, merely because clearer 
| Vision is obtained by bringing an object closer to the eye, 
| If such cases are treated with ordinary short-sighted 
spectacles, the mischief is greatly aggravated, and serious 
and permanent injury is done to the sight. 


MR. JOHN BROWNING, 
| Ophthalmic Optician (Author of ‘ Our Eyes,” now in its 
| Fourteenth Edition), may be consulted, free of charge, in 
| all cases of defective vision, at 63 Strand, W.C, 
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ERMAN TAUGHT by CORRESPONDENCE, to obviate 


the inconvenience of fixed hours for lessons. Sound g'ammatrical know. 
ledge, for reading and writing purposes, swiftly and successfully attained. Con- 
versational fluency to be acquired only by residence abroad.—Speceraiist of the 
University of Oxford, Master of German, 10 New Inn, Hall Street, Oxford. 


WO PENSIONS for POOR PREACHERS (MERE- 

DITH FUND and Sir JAMES LANUAS'ER’S CHARITY), of the yearly 

va'ne of £20 each, will be awarded by the SKINNER COM?PANY.—Applica- 

tions, on f rms to be obtained from the Clerk of the Company, 8 Dowgate Hill, 
London, E.C., must be sent in by October 19:h, 1893. 


OMERTON TRAINING COLLEGE.—In consequence 

of the removal to Cambridge, the FREEHULD ot this most substantially 

built and extensive property TO BE SOLD, covering an area of about an acre 

and a quarter. Replete with all necessary conveniences for a Home or Institu- 

tion, and containing 30 bedrooms and dormitories, 27 other room-, 4 larze sch sol- 

rooms, each 50 ft. by 30ft.; extensive cellarage, gardens, and playgrounds.— 

Apply to FRANK JOLLY and CO., Auctioneers and Surveyors, 66 Leadenhall 
Street, E.C. 


OUGHBOROUGH ENDOWED SCHOOL. 


The Governors invite applications before the 25th October instant, for the 
HEAD-MASTERSHIP of the Grammar School on this Foundation. Duties 
commence after the Christmas Vacation. 

The Master must be a Graduate of a University of the United Kingdom, and 
able to give a High-class Education, both Classic:l and Commercial. 

The School wi | accommodate about 250 Boys. Salary, £150, with Capitation 
Fees, avd an excellent Residence. The Master may take Boarders, tor wnich the 
House is adapted. 

Fall printed particulars, and Copy of the Scheme, can be obtained (price 1s., 
post-free), on application to Mr. W. J. WOOLLEY, 

Solicitor, Loughborough. 

















ISS WOODMAN, of 13 SOMERSET STREET, 
PORTMAN SQUARE, announces the REOPENING of her PR«wPARA- 

TORY SCHOOL for the SONS of GENTLEMEN on THURSDa«Y, October Sth 
(at the usual hour), 


ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE.—In December next there 

will bean EX 1MIN ATION for sIX EEN FOUNDATION SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS, of the value of £30 per annum each, tenable with any o. her Scholarship 
(except House Scholar-hips), during coutmnancs at the Scho:l, These Scholar- 
ships are confined to the sons of clergymen, being nominees of Life Governors, 
—Apply to the BURSAR. 


M ONSIEUR AMI SIMOND, B.-es-L. (formerly on the 

Stuff of Kings College, and of St. Paul’s School, London), RE ‘EIVES 
in his Private House at YVEKDON. CANTON DE VAUD, sWII'ZERLAND,a 
limited number of YOUNG GENTLEMEN who wish to become thoroughly 
acquainted with FRENCH and GEKMAN whilst pursuing their general stuvies. 
Home comforts carefully studied. Highest references.x—lor Prospectuses, 
address Mrs. TAYLOR, The Glen, Heaton, Bo.ton. 











DUCATION.—Particulars as to the best University or 
Army Tutors and Schools for Buys or Girls, at home or abroad, may be ob- 
tained (free of charge) by sending a statement of requirements to Kk. J. BEF VOR, 
M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand. 








O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 
willing to RECKIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 
terms, sent gratis, The list includes Private Asylums, &.—Address, Mr. G. B. 
STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Piace, Strand, W.C. 


LFRACOMBE—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL— 
Unrivalled Sea-Frontage and Open Surroundings, Seven lawn-tennis courts; 
large swimming-bath ; new Lounge Hall; 250 rooms.—TARIFF of MANAGER, 


ALVERN.—CLERGYMAN (married) Graduate, 

Scholar, Honours in Classics »nd Mathematics, would take RESIDENT 
PUPIL for Univ, Public School Scholarship, or Thevlogical Exam. Most 
successful coach.—‘ CLERIC,” The Pines, Someis Road, 


ONDON SOCIETY for the EXTENSION of 
UNIVERSITY TEaCHING, MARYLEBONE CENTRE, 
A Course of Ten Lectures on GRKEK HISTORY (Solon to Pericles) will be 
given by Arthur J. Grant, M.A., of King’s Colleg-, Cambr.dyge, commencing 
THURSDaY, October 12th, at 830 pm., at St. Thomas’s Schools, ‘»rchard 
Street, W., when the chair will be taken by Sir James Paget, Bart., F R.S. 














fracrant and refreshing of teas. Every taste and requirement can be satisfied 
direct from their warehouse at the lowest possible cost. Six pounds and up 
wards carriage paid. Discount on chests or equivalent quantities, 


BEER LANE, LONDON, E.c. 








N.B.—One or more vi-its to the British Museum will be arranged, and Lantern 
Illustrations will be given, First Lecture free. Tickets for the Conr-e, 10s. 6d., 
5s, Artisans and Elementary Schoo! Teachers, 3s. 6d. ; Single Lecturvs, 23., ls.» 
6d, ; and further particulars on application to Hon, Sec, Miss RwE3, 84 Finchley 
Road, N.W. 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
OIRENOESTER. 

i Ro Oharter, 1845, for Landowners and Farmers, Land 
Fg A intending Colonists, &c. Practical and Scientific Instruction 
in Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Esta’ Management, Forestry, &. 

For Prospectus, with particulars of Farm and ar Courses of Instruction, 
Scholarships, Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 10th. 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, Coopers 
Hill, Staines.—The course of study is arranged to fit an engineer for em- 
ployment in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About forty students will be 
admitted in September, 1894, The Secretary of State will offer them for com- 
tition—Twelve Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Public Works 
Department and Three Appointments as Assistant-Superintendents in the Tele- 
graph Department —For particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, at the College. 


ATH COLLEGE.—Head-Master, T. W. DUNN, Esq., 
¥.A., late Fellow of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge, and for ten years a 
Master in Clifton College. Boarding fees, £60; Tuition fees, £24, In 1892, 
eight University Scholarships were gained, as three Indian Civil Service 
Appointments, three admissions to Woolwich, and one to Sandhurst, NEXT 
TERM commences SEPTEMBER 23rd.—Apply to HON SEC., Bath College, Bath. 


EXLEY, KENT.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—Mr. 
PHILIP HALCOMBE, M.A., King’s Oollege, Oambridge (late Scholar of 
Winchester), prepares BOYS from 8 to 14 for Scholarships and Entrance 
Examinations at the Public Schools. School accommodation unusually good ; 
healthy situation ; 13 miles from London, NEXT TERM begins September 21st 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — Valuable Ex- 


hibitions to the Universities.—Preparations for Army Examinations, &c. 
—At least Eight Scholarships from £50 to £10: December 13th, 15th.—Rev. T. 
FIELD, Head-Master. 


ISS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 
High-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUOA- 
TIONAL HOME for GIRLS. Studio, tennis-court, grounds of fiveacres. Special 
reparation for Universit Examinations. Thorough conversational French and 
Rouman.—OHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE. 


QT. PAUL’S HOUSE, ST. LEONARDS.—Special pre- 
\ paration for the Public Schools, Modern Side, and for the Royal Navy. 
First-class staff. Bracing situation, 250 feet above the sea. Special attention to 
delicate boys.—Address, J. L. WATSON, Esq., Furze Croft, Filsham, St. 
Leonards. 


AILEYBURY COLLEGE. 


An EXAMINATION for the following SCHOLARSHIPS will be held at 
Haileybury on December 6th and 7th, 1893. 

Three Senior of £40, and Two of £30 each, 

Two Junior of £50, and Two Junior of £30 each, tenable for three years. 


The Senior are open to bors at the School who were above the age of 15, but 
not over 16, on October lst, 1895, one, or a‘ the most two, being tenable on the 
Modern Side. 

Of the Junior, two are open to all bos who were not over 13, and two to those 
wk» were not over 14, on October Ist, 1893. One of the four is tenable on the 
Modern Side. 


The School Fees are— 























For nominated pupils..........00-.000es Sons of Laymen, 66 guineas. 
Sons of Clergymen, 56 guineas. 
For pupils not nominated ............... Sons of Laymer, 76 guineas, 


Sons of Clergymen, 66 guineas, 
Subjects—Classical Side, 


For further particu'ars, apply to the Rev. P. DEEDES, St. Albans, Herts, 
to whom the names and ages of ca::didates should be sent by November 30th. 


September, 1893 


| at ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 





Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 


PAVING THE WAY. 
By SIMPSON NEWLAND, 


Ex-Treasurer of South Australia. 


LONDON: 
GAY and BIRD, 5 Chandos Street, W.C. 





THE NEW SOCIAL ROMANCE. 
“A powerful one-volume story.’’—Publishers’ Circular. 
rice 3s. 64,, illustrated, 


P 
The MARTYRDOM of SOCIETY: the Purgatory of Wealth. 
The MARTYRDOM of SOCIETY: the Pargatory of Pride. 
The MARTYRDOM of SOCIETY: the Purgatory of Marriage 
By QUILLIM RITTER. 
HORACE COX, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 


| pentane ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


INVESTED FUNDS... .. sce ae 


1848, 


£16,000,000. 








Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 


OuTSIDE PaGE, TWELVE GUINEAS, 





MPMI scachacsacentenncccaaes - £10 10 0| Narrow Column .. £310 0 

Half-Page . 5 5 0O| Half-Column........ - 115 0 

Quarter-Page .. « 212 6] Quarter-Column ........... wns OF 6 
CoMPANIES. 

Outside Page ........0.c00 cccocee £1414 0 | Inside Page .......cc.ccccssessessee £12 12 0 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s, per 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. per inch, 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 13s, per inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Terms: net. 





Cerms of Sutseription, 





Yearl,. Half- Quarterly. 
Including postage to any part of the Uu ted yearly. 
Kingdom ... < “ja eve eee an See AG cxanas OS ccs 07 2 
Including postage to any of the Austr .Ja:ian 
Colonies, America, Fra: ce, Germany, I: dia, 
China, &e.... ps a és ae TO as OM 8.8 7 S 








BENGER’S FOOD ACCIDENTS 


FOR INFANTS, 
CHILDREN, & INVALIDS. 


“ Retained when all other Foods are rejected.” 
—London Medical Record. 


GOLD MEDAL, 


ACCIDENTS 


AND ALL OTHER ACCIDEN TIs, 
INSURED AGAINST BY 
THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
| ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
THE OLDEST AND LARGEST COMPANY PROVIDING FOR 
OF ALL 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


THE NORTH 
AMERICAN REVIEW. 


OCTOBER. Price 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
THE BUSINESS OUTLODE. 
By C. G. Wilson, President of the Stock and 
Petroleum Exchange. 
By H. Hentz, President of the Coffee Exchange. 
By J. 0. Bloos, President of the Cotton Exchange. 
By C. 8. Smith, President of the Ohamber of 


OF it hla 


KINDS. 


A. VIAN, 


INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION, 
Tins, 1s, 6d., 2s. 6d., 5s., and 10s, of all Chemists, &c. 


BRAND & Co.’s Al SAUCE, 








PRO- 


Qoups, PRESERVED 
VISIONS, and 





POTTED MEATS. Also, 





SSNCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA 


(JWRILE SOUP, & JELLY, & other 





SPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 





NOTICE.—In suture, the InpEx to the ‘*SPECTATOR” 
will be publiched half-yearly. instead of uearly from 
January to June, and from -uly to December), on the 
third Saturday in January and July, Cloth Cases for 


the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any | 


ow or Newsagent, ov from the Office, at 1s, 6d. 
each, 


W. D. MASSY, } soos, 








IRKBECK BAN E. 
ESTABLISHED 1851, 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100, 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particu- 
lars, post-free. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beanfort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


USE 
- F's 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


COC O A. 


Sir C. A, Cameron, M.D., says:—‘‘I have never 


tasted Cocoa that I like so well.’’ 








Commerce. 
Can Evrorr Arrorp Her ARMIES? By the Right 
Hon. Sir Charles Dilke. 
THE WEALTH OF NEw York.—Part II. By Mayor 
G lroy. 
THE BATTLESHIP OF THE FUTURE. 
Colombe, Royal Navy. 
THe Women OF To-pay. 
British WOMEN AND LOcAL GOVERNMENT. By 
the Earl of Meath. 
Tue TYRANNY OF THE Kitcuen. By Mrs. Shaler. 
FASHIONABLE LIFE AND PuysicaL DETERIORATION. 
By Dr. Cyrus Edson. 
An EpiscopaL VIEW or HEAVEN. 
Reginal Howe. 
THE SOUTHERN CONFEDERACY AND THE Pore, By 
the Hon. John Bigelow. 
Two Drmocratic Revotutions. By Clement Scott. 
LATEST ASPECTS OF IMPERIAL FEDERATION, By the 
Marquis of Lorne, 
FORTHCOMING LEGISLATION ON THE TARIFF. 
By the Hon. Benton MeMillin, of Tennessee. 
By the Hon. John Dalsel!, of Pennsylvania, 
By the Hon. W. J. Bryan, of Nebraska, 
London: Wm. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C, 


HE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY 


BILL is attracting a great deal of attention 
amongst working men, who consider that it may 
tend to make the conditions of labour safer than 
they are at present in those employments which are 
dangerous to life and limb. Of course it is the duty 
of every man to look after his own welfare, and if 
this principle was rigidly carried out with regard to 
health, the power of disease would be immensely 
diminished. Hz-salth can be preserved and disease 
vanqaished by the aid of Holloway’s Pills and Vint- 
ment. Every family man is responsible for the wel- 
fare of those under his authority, and these remedies 
are the best obtainable for the prevention or cure of 
every ailment, 


By Admiral 


By the Rev. 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


THE NEW ‘“PSEUDONYM.’’ 
GOD’S WILL, and other Stories. 


By Inse Frapan, Author of “* Heavy Laden,” &c. Paper, 1s, 64.; cloth, 2s. 


The STICKIT MINISTER, and 


some Common Men. By S. R. Crockett. Third Edition, cloth extra, 5s. 
“ Striking sketches of Scotch life and character.”—Truth. 


The BOY GOD: Troublesome and 


Vengeful. An Ethical Romance. By E. M. Lyncu. Illustrated, 12mo, 
cloth, 5s. 


NEW VOLUME OF “THE INDEPENDENT 
NOVEL” SERIES. 


STORIES from GARSHIN. Trans- 


lated by Atice Vornicu, and with Critical Introduction by Srrarus 
STEPNIAK. Demy 12mo, cloth, 33. 6d. 


HANDBOOK of ENGLISH 


CATHEDRALS. By Mrs. ScnuyLer vAN RennsELAER. Fually Illustrated, 
crown 8vo, cloth, 103, 61, 


The TRAGEDY of the NORSE 


GODS. By Ruts J. Pirr. Lilustrated by G. P. Jacomb-Hood and J. A. J. 
Brindley. Large crown 8vp, clo:h, 63. 











TWO NEW NOVELS. 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


AMABEL: 


A Military Romance. 
By CATHAL MACGUIRE. 3 vols., 31s. 6d, 


a 
B IAN C A: 
A Novel. 

By Mrs, BAGOT HARTE. 2 vols,, 21s, 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the 
BEST 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, & SPANISH BOOKS, 














TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange of Books at the houses of 
Subscribers) from TWO GJLNEAS per annum, 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per annum. 
N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, and thus 
lessen the Cost of Carriage, 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 


All the Leading Books of Past Seasons are on Sale, Second-hand, at Greatly 
Reduced Prices. 


LISTS GRATIS AND POST-FREE. 
MUDIE'S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 


10 to 12 BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 


Is in daily communication with this Library, 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 241 BROMPTOW 
ROAD, 8.W.; and 48 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 








AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 

STREET, LONDON, W.O,, desire to call the attention of the READING 

PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 

for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 

PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS,— 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 


| alcatel 





and DOWNSTAIBS. 


By Miss THACKERAY, 


The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SEORETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs, RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 





MESSRS. MACMILLAN & C0.’S NEW BOOKS, 
The CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE. Edited 


by Witu1am Apis Wricut. Edition de Luxe, 40 vols., 6s, 
per vol. net. 


es The TEMPEST.” [ Ready, 
“The TWO GENTLEMEN of VERONA.” 


| Ready, 
U 

*,* The Edition de Luxe of the Cambridge Shakespeare will be comprised in 40 
volumes Super Royal 8vo, each volume containing a single play, The impression 
will be limited to 600 copies, a considerable number of which have been ordered for 
America, It will be issued at the rate of two volumes per month, Orders will only 
be received for complete sets, 


The ATTIC ORATORS, from ANTIPHON 


toISAKUS. By R.C. Jess, Litt.D., Regius Professor of Greek, and Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, and M.P. for the University. Second Edition, 
2 vols, Svo, 25s. 

TIMES.— Indispensable to the classical student, and acceptable to the general 


reader. 

SATURDAY REVIEW.—* A remarkable book, and one that is likely to be- 
come a standard work.” 

The late Professor NetrLesHip.—'* A book which shows quite a singular and 
exceptional power of appreciating and carefully analysing the form of Greek 


literature.’”’ 
ESSAYS, ADDRESSES, and LYRICAL 
TRANSLATIONS. By the late Tuomas CAMPBELL Fintayson, D.D. 


(Glas.), Minister of Rusholme Congregational Church, Manchester. With 
a Biographical Sketch by Avaustus S. Witxins, LL.D., Litt.D. With 


Portrait, Crown Svo, 7s, 6d. 

TEXT-BOOK of GEOLOGY. By Sir 
ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, F.R.S, Third Edition, Medium 8vo, 283. 

A POPULAR HANDBOOK to the NATIONAL 
GALLERY. Including, by special permission, Notes collected from the 
Works of Mr. Ruskin. Compiled by Epwarp T. Cook, with Preface by 


Joun Ruskin, LL.D., D.C.L. Fourth Edition. Revised, Re-arranged, and 
Enlarged. Crown 8vo, half-morocco, 14s. 


MISS STUART’S LEGACY. By Mrs. F. A. 


Street. 3 vols, Crown 8vo, 31s, 6d. 


MACMILLAN’S SIX-SHILLING NOVELS.—New Volumes. 


CHILDREN of the KING. By F. Marion 


Crawrorp. New Edition, Crown 8yvo, 63, 
DON ORSINO. By F. Marion Crawford. 
New Edition, Crown 8vo, 6s, 


MACMILLAN’S THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES.—New Volumes. 
The MARPLOT. ByS. R. Lysaght. Crown 


8vo, 3s, 6d. 


A MERE CYPHER. By Mary A. Dickens. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
JOHN TREVENNICK. By W. C. Rhoades, 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





NEW VOLUME of “The DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 


Just published, price 15s. net., in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 
203. net. 


Vol. XXXVI. (Malthus—Mason) of the 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY 
Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 


*,* Volume I. was published on January 1st, 1885, and a further Volume will be 
issued quarterly until the completion of the work, 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





THE 


POCKET EDITION OF W. M. THACKERAY’S 
WORKS, IN A NEW STYLE OF BINDING. 


The Volumes of this Edition are now supplied, elegantly bound in cloth, with 
gilt top, as follows :— 


The NOVELS. 13 Volumes in gold-lettered 


cloth case, 21s. 


The MISCELLANIES. 14 Volumes in gold- 


lettered cloth case, 21s, 


London : SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTITU: 
TIONS in AMERICA, INDIA, the COLONIES, and FOREIGN PARTS. 
Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works, 

Monthly Oatalogue of Second-Hand Books: Specimen No, post-free, 
LIBRARIES PUROHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London, 











140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON, 
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NEW AND FORTHCOMING VOLUMES. 
SOCIAL ENGLAND: a Record of the Progress of the People 


in Religior, Laws, Learning, Arts, Science, Literature, Industry, Commerce, and Manners, from the 
Earliest Times t> the Present Day. Edited by H. D, TRAILL, D.C.L., sometime Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Oxford. VOLUME I. From the EARLIEST TIMES to the ACCESSION of EDWARD the 
FIRST, 15s. [Ready shortly. 


The STORY of OUR PLANET. By T. G. Bonnny, D.Sc., 


LL.D., F.R.S., F.S.4., F.G.8. With ¢ Coloured Platcsand Maps and about 100 Illustrations, cloth, 31s. 6d. 
; [Ready in November. 


The STORY of the SUN. By Sir Roserr Srawert Batt, 


LL.D., F.R.S., F.R.A.S. With 8 Coloured Plates, and other Illustrations, cloth, 21s. 
[Ready in Nuvember. 


WITH THACKERAY in AMERICA. By Eyre Crow, A.R.A. 


With upwards of 100 Illustrations, 10s. 61. 


The STORY of AFRICA and ITS EXPLORERS. By Dr. 


ROBERT BROWN, M.A,, F.L.S., F.R.G.8., &c. With numerous Original Ilustrations. Vol. IL, 7s. 6d. 


OLD and NEW PARIS: a Narrative of its History, its People, 
and its Places.) By H. SUTHERLAND EDWARDS. Profusely Illustrated. Vol. I., {s., or gilt edges, 
10s, 6d. 


The QUIVER. Voiume for 1893. 


trations, and Coloured Picture for Frontispiece, cloth, 73, 6d. 


The MAGAZINE of ART. Volume for 1893. 


Exquisite Etchings, Photogravures, &c., and about 400 Illustrations, 16s, 


The CABINET PORTRAIT GALLERY. Containing 36 


Calinet Photographs of Eminent Men and Women of the Day. With Biographical Sketches. Series 
IV. lds. 


DANTE’S VISION of PURGATORY and PARADISE. 


Illustrated with the Designs of GUSTAVE DORE, Cheap Edition, 7s. 6d. 


CATRIONA. By Roserr Louis Stevenson. 


of the further Adventures of David Balfour at Home and Abroad. 63. 


With about 600 Illus- 


With 12 


Being Memoirs 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION of 


The LITTLE MINISTER. By J. M. Barniz. With 9 Full-page 


Illustrations by W. Hole, R.S.A. 63, 


The DELECTABLE DUCHY: Some Tales of East Cornwall. 


By Q. 63. 
UNIFORM EDITION OF Q’s WORKS. 
Dead Man's Rock. 5s. The Astonishing History of Troy Town. 5s. 
The Splendid Spur. 5s. | ‘I Saw Three Ships,” and other Winter’s Tales. 5s. 
The Blue Pavilions. 5s. !' Noughts and Crosses. 5s. 


The CAPTURE of the ‘ESTRELLA:’ a Tale of the Slave 


Trade. By Commancer CLAUD HARDING, R.N. 5s. 


The IRON PIRATE: a Plain Tale of Strange Happenings 


on the Sea. By MAX PEMBERTON. Illustrate’, 5:. 


A PRISON PRINCESS: a Romance of Millbank Penitentiary. 


By Mojcr ARTHUR GRIFFITHS. 6:. 


CASSELL § COMPANY’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





The BOOK of the HORSE. 


By 8. Sripney. Thoroughly Revised and brought 
up todate by James Srnciarr and W.C. A. BLew. 
With 17 Fuil-Paze Collotype Plates of Celebrated 
Horses of the Day, specially produced for this 
Edition, and numerous other Illustrations, 153, 


The DOINGS of RAFFLES 


HAW. By A. Conan Dorr. New Edition, 53. 


CHUMS. First Yearly Volume. 


With about 750 Illustrations. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 


The AWKWARD SQUADS, 


and other Ulster Stories. By SHan F, BuLtock. 
5s. 


The QUICKENING of CALI- 


BAN: a Modern Story of Evolution. By J. 
Compton RICKETT. 5s, 


ENGLISH WRITERS: an 


Attempt towards a History of English Literature. 
By Professor Henry Morey, LL.D. Vol. X. 
SHAKESPEARE AND HIS TIME, UNDER ELIZABETH, 
5s. 


CASSELL’S STOREHOUSE of 


GENERAL INFORMATION. Fully 
lilustrated with High-class Wood Envgravings, 
and with Maps and Coloured Plates, Vol. V. 5s, 


CASSELL’S NEW TECHNI- 


CAL EDUCATOR. An entirely New 
Cyclopedia of ‘Technical Education. With 
Coloured Plates and Engravings. Vol. II, 53, 


WORK. The _ Illustrated 


Journal for Mechanics, New and Enlarged 
Series. Vol. V. Cloth, 4s. 


CASSELL’S SATURDAY 


JOURNAL. Votume ror 1893. With some 
Hundreds of Illustrations. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 


BEYOND the BLUE MOUN- 


TAINS. By L. T. Meape. With 6 Full-page 
Il ustrations, cloth, 5s, 


A SUNDAY STORY-BOOK. 


By Maacecre Brownr, Sam Browne, and AuNT 
ETHEL, Illustrated, cloth, 3s, 61, 


“LITTLE FOLKS” 


CHRISTMAS VOLUME. Wih Pictures 
on nearly every Page, together with 2 Coloured 
Plates and 4 Tinted Plates, Boards, 3s. 6d. ; 
cloth, 5+. 


TALES TOLD for SUNDAY. 


By Macare Browne. Illustrated, Is. 


SUNDAY STORIES for 


SMALI, PEOPLE. By Maacre Browne. 
Iilustrated, Ls, 


STORIES and PICTURES 


for SUNDAY. By &am Browne. Illus- 
trated, ls, 


BIBLE PICTURES for BOYS 


and GIRLS. By Aunt Erner, Illustrated, 
ls. 


BO-PEEP. Vo tune ror 1893. 


With Original Stories and Verses by the best 
Autlors. Illustrated with beantifal Pictures 
and a Coloured Frontispiece. Boards, 2s, 6d.; 
e!oth, 33, 6d. 








Now ready, Part I., price 7d. 
CASSELL’S GAZETTEER of GREAT 


BRITAIN and IRELAND. Witb numerous Illustrations and 60 EUROPEAN 


Maps in Colours, 


“Cassell’s Gazetteer of Great Britain and Ireland is ve ry comprehensive, full 
of varied and accurate information, profusely illustrated, and plentifully 
supplied with maps.”—Times, October 5:b, 1893. 

*,." With Part I. is issued, free of charge, a large Map of THE BRITISH ISLES, 
handsomely printed in Colours. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London; Paris and Melbourne. 


Uniform with ‘‘ Royal Academy Pictures.”’ 


Now ready, Part I., yrice !s. 


PICTURES of the YEAR. 


With Reproductions of 


150 CONTINENTAL PICTURES OF 1895. 
To be completed in three Part, price 1s,each; or handsomely bound in one 


volume, price 5s. 


Part IT, wll be publ’shed October 10th, and Part III., Octcber 25th. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Messrs. METHUEN announce that they will publish on Monday, 
October 16th, a new Romance by MARIE CORELLI, entitled 
“ BARABBAS: a Dream of the World’s Tragedy.” 


Messrs. METHUEN announce that they will publish Mr. MAN- 
VILLE FENN’S New Novel, ‘ THE STAR-GAZERS,” on Monday, 
October 9th. 


Corelli—_BARABBAS: a Dream of the World’s Tragedy. By Marie CorRELLI, 


Author of ‘*A Romance of Two Worlds,” * Vendetta,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo, dls, 6d. [October 16th. 


Baring-Gould.—CHEAP-JACK ZITA. ByS. Barina-Goutp, Author of “ Me- 





halah,” “In the Roar of the Sea,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8v0, 31s. 6d. [Shortly. 
Fenn.—The STAR-GAZERS. By G. Manvitte Fenn, Author of “ Eli’s 
Children,’ &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 3ls. 6d. [October 9th. 


Esmé Stuart.—A WOMAN of FORTY. By Esmé Srvarr, Author of “ Muriel’s 
Marriage,” “ Virginie’s Husband,” &. 3 vols. crown 8v0, 2ls. [Shortly 
The NOVEL of the DAY.—EIGHTH EDITION. 
Benson.—DODO: a Detail of the Day. By E.F.BENson. Crown 8vo, 2 vols., 21s. 
A story of society by a new writer, full of interest and power, which has passed through seven editions 
and has attracted by its brillian:e universal attention. The best crisics have been cordial in their praise. 

The Guardian spoke of *“‘ Dod>”? as unusually clever and interesting ; the Spectator called it a delightfully 

witty sketch of society; the Speuker said the dialogue was a perpetual feast of epigram and pa-adox; the 

Athenzum spoke of the author as a writer of quite exceptional ability; the Academy praised his amazing 

cleverness; the World said the book was brilliantly written ; and half-a-dozen papers have declared that 

there was not a dull page in the two volumes. 

Norris.—HIS GRACE. By W.E. Norris, Author of “ Mademoiselle de Mersac,” 
‘The Rogue,” &c. Third and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 6s, , re 

An edition in one volume of a novel which in its two-volume form quickly ran through two editions. 
SECOND EDITION, 

Collingwood.—The LIFE of JOHN RUSKIN. By W. G. CoLitinewoop, M.A., 
late Scholar of University Cullege, Oxford, Editor of Mr. Ruskin’s Poems, With numerous Portraits 
and Sketches by Mr. Ruskin. 2 vols. 8vo, 323. . 

“No more magnificent volumes have been pnblished for a long time.””—Times. 
“This most lovingly written and most profoundly interesting book.’’—Daily News. 
“One of the most beautiful bcoks about one of the noblest lives of our century.’’—Glasgow Herald, 


FIFTH EDITION nearly ready. 


Lock.—The LIFE of JOHN KEBLE. By Watrer Lock, M.A., Fellow of 
Magdalen, Sub-Warden of Keble College, Oxford. With Portrait, Fifth Edition, crown 8vo, buckram, 53. 


SECOND EDITION now ready, 
Baring-Gould—The TRAGEDY of the CZXSARS: the Emperors of the Julian 


and Claudian Lires. With numerous Illustrations from Busts, Gems, Cameos, &c. By S, Barina 
GouLp, Author of “ Mehalah,” &c. Second Edition, 2 vols. royal 8vo, 303. 

**A most splendid and fascinating book on a subject of undying interest.”—Daily Chronicle. 

**Mr. Baring-Gould has presente1 his narrative in such a way as not to make one dull page.’’—Athenzum, 


Hosken.—VERSES by the WAY. By J. D. Hosxen. Printed on antique laid 


paper, and tastefully boun!. wilt top, 5s, 
Also a Small Edition on large D.tch han¢-male paper. Price 12s, 6d. net. 
A Volume of Lyrics and Sonn ts by J. D, Husken, the Postman-Poet, of Helston, Cornwall, with an Intro- 
duction by ‘‘ Q.” 
NEW VOLUMES OF THE UNIVERSITY EXTENSION SERIES, 
Burch.—_A MANUAL of ELECTRICAL SCIENCE. By Grorce J. Burcu. 


With numerous Illustrations. 33. 


Muir.—The CHEMISTRY of FIRE. By M. M. Parrison Murr. Illustrated. 
2s. 6d. 
Potter.—A TEXT-BOOK of AGRICULTORAL BOTANY. By M.C. Porter. 


With 99 Illustrations, 3:. 61. 
METHUEN’S COMMERCIAL SERIES,—New Volume. 
Gibbins.—BRITISH COMMERCE and COLONIES from ELIZABETH to 


VICTORIA. By H. pe B. Gipnins, M.A., Author of “The industrial History cf England,”’ &. 
Crown 8vo, 2:, 





METHUEN and CO., 18 Bury Street, W.C. 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 
188 STRAND. 





Catalogues post-free. 


DINNEFORD’S 
M A G N E S | A 8 Safest Aperient for delicate 
Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 





A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Mxssrs. DamreLL and UprnHam’s, 283 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; TH INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 
85 Duane Street, New York; and Messrs. BRENTANO’s, Union Square, New York City, 
U.8.A., where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 








READING CASES FOR THE) 
SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s, 6d. each 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each, 


| GOLD MEDAL. 








Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, 
and Communications upon matters of business, 
should Not be addressed to the Epiror, but 
to*the PusuisHer, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C. 





May be had by order through any Bookseller or 
Newsagent, or at the Office, 


1 WELLINGTON ST., STRAND, W.C. 








THE 


OCTOBER, 1893, , 
THE Patace OF Pan. By Algernon Charles Swin. 
se Vad 
ABINET MINISTER'S Vade-mecum. B: 
Auberon Herbert. diet teases 
“SETTING THE PooR ON Work.” By Professor 
James Mavor. 
THROUGH THE KuYBER Pass. By Spenser Wilkinson 
Dr. PEARSON ON THE MODERN Drama. By Henry 
Arthur Jones. 
THE aed oF GE LOGY. By Professor Prest. 
wich. 
THE ARCHAIC STATUES OF THE ACROPOLIS M 
By the Hon. Reginald Lister. nesied 
THE TRANSFORMATION OF JAPAN. 
the Countess of Jersey. 
A Stupy ror CoLoneL Newcome. By the Rey. 
Canon Irvine. i 
THEOPHRASTE RENAUDOT: OLD JOURNALISM anp 
Ew. By James Macintyre. 
THE PaRsEES. By Miss Cornelia Sorabji. 
New Ways witH OLp OFFENDERS. By Montague 
Crackanthorpe, Q.C. 
THe GosPeL or PETER. By the Rev. James 
Martineau, 
Aspects oF Trnyyson.—VI. As THE PoET oF 
Evo.uTion. By Theodore Watts. 
London : Sampson Low, Marston, and Oo., Ltd, 


(Concluded.) By 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown, 
T 


HE 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
ConTENTS FoR OCTOBER. 

A Story OF CROOKED Finance, By W. A. Hunter, 


AN EarLy ASPIRANT TO THE GERMAN IMPERIAL 
Crown. By Kar! Blind. 

THE BanpitTi oF Corsica. By Caroline Holland. 

Tue DrirtT oF Lanp ReErogm. By R. Munro 


Ferguson, M.P. 

SERPENT - WORSHIP IN ANCIENT AND MOopeEryn 
Eaypt. By Professor A. H. Sayce. 

THe MessaGE OF IsraEL. By Julia Wedgwood. 

CHINESE ART AN INDEX TO THE NATIONAL 
CHARACTER. By the Kev. W. A. Cornaby. 

Tue Hory City or Puryaia. By Professor W, M. 
Ramsay. 

José EcHrea@aray. By Hannah Lynch. 

THE ALL-SUFFICIFNCY OF NATURAL SELECTION 
(conclusion). By Professor August Weismann. 

‘ ON Panmixia, By George J. Romanes, 


IsBISTER and Co., Limited, Covent Garden, W.C. 


ROYAL STATISTICAL 
SOCIETY’S JOURNAL. 


Now ready, Part III., Vol. LVI., SEPTEMBER, 
1893. Price 5s, 
ConTENTS, 

REPORT OF THE CoUNCIL TO THE Firty-NINTH 
ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING OF THE KOYAL §Ta- 
TISTICAL SOCIETY, HELD ON JUNE 27TH, 1893. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE FirTx-NINTH ANNUAL 
GENERAL MEETING. 

RuraL Drpoputation. By G. B. Longstaff, Esq., 
M.A., M.D., F.R.C.P. (With Discussion.) 

INVESTIGATION OF MORTGAGES, AND FarM AND Home 
PROPRIETORSHIP IN THE UNITED Srates, By 
George K. Holmes, Esq. 

MISCELLANEA :—1, Indian Currency.—2, Currency 
Systems of Different Nations—3, Finances of the 
United State:.—4. Trade of Siam, 1892.—5. The 
French “ Conseil Supérieur de Statistique.’’—6. The 
French National Debt.—7. Notes on Economical 
and Statistical Works,—8. Quarterly List of Addi- 
tions to the Library. 

London: E. StanForD, 26 and 27 Cockspur Street, 

Charing Cross, S.W. 


JOURNAL OF MENTAL 
SCIENCE. 


OCTOBER, 1893. 
Edited by D. HACK TUKE, M.D., and GEORGE H, 
SAVAGE, M.D. Price 3s, 6d. 
ConTENTS, 


Presidential Address delivered at the Fifty-second 
Annual Meeting of the Medico-Psychological As- 
sociation, held at the Palace Hotel, Buxton, July 
28th 1893. By J. Murray Lindsay, M.D.—Tae Out- 
Patient System in Asylums. By Dr. F. St. John 
Bullen.—A Chronicle of Infant Development and 
Characteristics. By Sir Walter G. Simpson, Bart. 
—An Improved Reaction-Time Instrument. By 
Dr. Bevan Lewis.—The Treatment of Myxcedema 
and Cretinism. By Cecil F. Beadles, M.R.C.S,— 


The Annual Meeting.—Classes for ‘** Special Instruc- 
tion” in connection with the London School 
Board.—Crime and Punishment.—The Asylum 
Chaplain’s Column, 

London: J, and A, CuuRCHILL, New Burlington 

Street, W. 


SECOND EDITION, demy 8vo, 2s, 6d, 


HIGH AND LOW CHURCH. 


By Lord NORTON. 

















RIVINGTON, PERCIVAL, and CO., 
KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 





Just published, price 3s. ; free by post, 33. 4}d. 


HE OWENS COLLEGE 
CALENDAR, 
For the Session 1593-94, 
MacMILLAN and Co., London; J. E, Corniss, 
Manchester, 
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WARD & DOWNEY’S LIST. 


On October 9th will be published, 
“ MOLTKE: His Life and Career ; with 
an Examination of the Strategy of the 
Campaiyns of 1866 and 1870.” Portraits, 
Maps, and Plans. By W. O’C. MORRIS. 


Als. 
The GHOST WORLD. By 


T, F, Tursriton Dyer, Author of ‘ Church- 
leanings.”’ 103. 6d. 
bed Be ore what may be called ghost-lore 
isfamiliar to him. So far as we know, there is no 
book in our own or any other language which exactly 
corresponds with Mr. Dyer’s book.”’—Notes and 
Queries. 


SOCIAL STUDIES. By Lady 


Witpr, Author of ‘Ancient Legends of Ire- 
land.”’ 68, ; 
ss indy Wilde’s ‘Social Studies’ is a clever book of 
essays.’ —Saturday Review. 


WHEN a WOMAN’S 


SINGLE: the Humours of a Sedate Profession. 
By M. Eastwoop, Paper wrappers, ls. 
“Ts a lively little book, descriptive of the expe- 
riences of a governess in two or three well-contrasted 
fields of employment.’’— Saturday Review. 


NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES. 
Neat week will be ready. in 3 vols., a 
New Novel, by F. C. PHILIPS, Author 
of “As in a Looking-Glass,” entitled 
“ONE NEVER KNOWS.” 


JUANITA. By J. Fogerty, 


Author of “ Countess Irene,” &c. 3 vols. 
[Now ready. 
“Ts a capital story of varied adventure.” — 
Athenzum, 
“An eminently good book this to take away on a 
holiday.” — Daily Telegraph. 


The QUARRY FARM. By 


J. S. FLetcurr, Author of ‘* Mr. Spivey’s C'erk,”’ 
“When Charles the First was King,” &. 1 vol. 
crown 8vo, 6s. [Now ready. 
“The scenes are wholly rural, and one longs for 
such hearty Yorkshire plenty and gocd-humour as 
the author describes so pleasantly.’’— Glasgow Herald. 
“A very readable tale.... .gracefully written,”— 
Daily Telegraph. 
WARD and DOWNEY, Limited, 
12 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 





NOW READY. 
Price ONE SHILLING, OCTOBER, 1893. 


THE NEW _ REVIEW. 


Edited by ARCHIBALD GROVE. 
No. 53. 


Tue LIBERAL PARTY AND THE CLAIMS OF WALES, By 
8. T. Evans, M.P. 

OPERA IN ENGLAND: Some Nores anp REmMINI- 
scencFS—II, By Sir Angustu: Harris. 

ARE WE PREPARED TO Resist A( HOLERA EPIDEMIC ? 
By Adolphe Smith. - 

WILi1AM CosBeTT, By Leslie Stephen. 
tinued.) 

Town oR Country? By Mrs. Lynn Linton. 

Some Decisive MARRIAGES IN ENGLISH HisToRY. 
By Spencer Walpole. 

THE INCREASE OF CaNcER. By H. P. Dunn, F.R.C.S. 

Can THE House OF Commons BE SaveD? By Harold 
Sp nder. 

WEaTHER FoRECAsTs, 


(To be con- 


By Rohert H. Scott. 


Evnopean CuLtureé AND Asiatic Criticism. By 
Professor Vambéry. 
How To PopuLarIsE A FREE Lisrary. By Peter 


Cowell. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., 
LONDON and NEW YORK. 


COMMENCEMENT OF A NEW VOLUME. 


THE BOOKMAN., 


An Illustrated Monthly Journal for Bookreaders, 
Bookbuyers, and Booksellers, 
The OCTOBER No., price 6d., contains :— 


Mr. W. B. Yeats. By Katharine Tynan. With 
Portrait. AT Yorg. By the Dean of Armagh, 
Tue LireRAkY ASSOCIATIONS OF HAMPSTEAD. By 

W. Robertson Nicoll. With Illustrations. 
Wittiam Cowrer’s Copy or kostert Burns’s 

Pores, 1787. By W. Craibe Angus and Dr. A, B. 
Grosart. 


Two THackeray Drawines. 


New Writers—News Notes—New Books—the Book- 
mans Table—Novel Notes—the Young Author’s 
Page, &c. 


London: HoppEr and SrouGuton, 27 Paternoster 
We 


Now ready, 58th Edit’on, price 2s, 


HE CHILD’S GUIDE to KNOW. 
R. LEDGE. By a Lavy. The Original Authorised 
Edition, brought down to tke P. esent Time. 


London: Simpxin, MaRsHALL, HaMILT c 
: § N, ’ oN, KENT 
and Cc., Limited, s ‘ 





OLD TESTAMENT THEOLOGY. 


The Religion of Revelation in its Pre-Christian Stage of Development. By Professor HERMANN 
—- D.D. Authorised English Translation, by Professor J. A. PATERSON, M.A.(Oxon.) 2 vols, 
vo, 18s, net 
“The book will be read with pleasure, and, it need not be said, with profit, not only by professional 
students, but by a'l intelligent persons who have an interest in the Old Testament...... Though externally 
popular and of singular literary finish, the author’s work within is a laborious and able study of the 
whole subject.” —Professor A. B. Davipson,. D.D. 


THE TEACHING OF JESUS. 


By Hans Hiyricw Wenpt, D.D. Translated by Rev. Joun Witson, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo, 21s, 

‘Dr. Wendt has produced a remarkably fresh and suggestive work, deserving to be ranked among the 
most important contributions to biblical theology...... Tuere is hardly a paze which is not suggestive; and 
apart from the general value of its conclusions, there are numerous specimens of ingenious exegesis 
thrown out with more or less confidence as to particular passages,”—Critical Review. 


THE GOSPEL OF PETER. 


Synoptical Tables. With Translation and Critical Apparatus. Edited by Professor H. von Scuu- 
BERT, D.D, Authorised English Translation. In demy 8vo, ls. 6d. net. 
“I: will be recognised by the honest student of this fragment as the most useful thing that has yet 
been publ'shed on it.” —Exposi/ory Times. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE LITERATURE 


OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. By Professor S. R. Driver, D.D., Oxford. Fourth 
Edition, post 8vo, 123, 
P “ The service which Canon Driver’s book will render in the present confusion of mind on this great 
subject, can scarcely be over-estimated.””— Times. 
“By far the best account of the great critical problems connected with the Old Testament that has 
yet been written......[t is a perfect marvel of compression and lucidity combined. A monument of 
learning and well balanced-judgment.”’— Guardian. 


APOLOGETICS; 


or, Christianity Defensively Stated. By Professor A. B. Bruce, D.D. Second Edition, post 8vo, 103. 6d. 
**In this noble work of Dr. Bruce, the reader feels on every page that he is in contact with a mind 
and spirit in which all the conditions for a genuine apologetic are fulfilled......At the end of 
Dr. Bruce’s work the reader is uplifted with a great and steady confidence in the truth of the gospel ; 
the evangel has been pleading its cause with him, and he has felt its power.’"’—British Weekly. 


CHRISTIAN ETHICS. 


By Newman Smuytu, D.D, Second Edition, post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

“There is not a dead, dull, conventional line in the volame, It is the work of a wise, well-informed, 
independent, and thoroughly competent writer. It removes a reproach from our indigenous theology, 
filis a glaring blank in our literature, and is sure to become a text-book in Christian Ethics.”—Professor 
Maxcus Dops, D.D., in the Bookman. 


Edinburgh : T. and T. CLARK, 38 George Street. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, and CO. 








“To the newcomer amongst Magazines, as to a bride at a dinner-party, belongs the 
place of honour. The PALL MALL MAGAZINE takes precedence quite as much by right 
as by cowrtesy.”—QUEEN. 

““ Without question, the PALL MALL MAGAZINE is remarkable among the popular 
illustrated monthly periodicals for the number and beauty of its pictures, and the high 
jinish which characterises them.”—DAILY TELEGRAPH. 


Pall Mall Magazine. 


EDITED BY LORD FREDERIC HAMILTON, M.P., AND SIR DOUGLAS STRAIGHT. 
OCTOBER NUMBER NOW READY. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
ConTAINS ARTICLES ON: 


BIMETALLISM: ‘‘ The Case for Gold.” 


Bock, Bart., F.G.S., M P. 


‘‘ The Case for Silver.” By Vicary Gis, 
M.P. 


By Sir Joun Lus- 


ALSO 
A BEAUTIFUL FULL-PAGE ENGRAVING from an Original 
Painting by J. MacWhirter, R.A. 
OrnEeR CONTENTS. 
“SO WEARY.” Coloured Frontispiece. |; RUSSIAN JEWRY.—Part II. By Hall 
From an Or‘ginal Painting by Miss E, G. Cohen. Caine. With Illustrations drawn from Ra - 
y 


ae * — Russian Immigrants at the London D 
THE HEROES OF RHONDDA VALE. Miss E.G. Coben aim Des 
By H. D. Rawnsley. Illustrated by M. Bowley. 


: * THE LUCK OF THE DEVIL. By“ xX. L.” 
MARQUISE DE BEARN. From an Ori- y L 


ginal Picture by Kokarski. After an Etching by 
J. Waltner, 

THE SERE, THE YELLOW LEAF.— 
Part II. By Madame Sarah Grand. Illustrated | 
by W. H. Margetson. 


SARAWAK. By M. Griffith. With Illus- 
trations. 
PICTORIAL PHOTOGRAPHY.—No. Ff. 


“In Time OF Harvest.” By A. Martin. 


graved by A. E. Fisher. 


Bryden. Illustrated by J. §. Compton. 

THE BLACK ART.—Part III. By James 
Mev. Illustrated by Drawings from Old MSS. 

THE ‘HINDA’ MYSTERY. By Clark 
Russell. Illustrated by Hal Hurst, 

THE FOLLIES OF FASHION.—Part IV. | 
By Mrs. Parr. With Illustrations from Dr. | 
Parr’s Collection of Old Prints, 


En- 


PIET VAN STADEN’S WIFE. By H. A. | 


Illustrated by A. G. Macgregor. 


CHICAGO. By Lloyd Bryce. Illustrated 
from Photographs. 

PEOPLE WE HAVE MET.—No. IV. 
“Tue GOVERNESS.” From an Original Drawing 
by “* Rab.” 

WITHOUT PREJUDICE. By I. Zang- 
will, With Thamb-Nail Sketches by L. Baumer. 

“THE FLOWING TIDE.” From an 
Original Drawing by T. D. S. Benham. 

ANOTHER POINT OF VIEW. 
Original Drawing by James Greig, 


« PALL MALL MAGAZINE” DRAWING 
COMPETITION.—No IV. 
1, A CHARACTERISTIC Enouisnh LANDSCAPE, 
2. A Bit or ScoTTisH SCENERY. 
3, A MaRInE VIEW. 
By Mr. Francois Noijé, Mr. Michael Teale, Mr. 
K. E. Howarth, Mr. J. Sussex Hall, Prize 
Winners. 


An 





Copies on sale at all Booksellers’, Newsagents’, and Railway Bookstalls in Great Britain 
and Ireland. 











Editorial Offices—18 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 
Publishing Offices—London : GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, Limited, Broadway, 
Ludgate Hill, E.C.; Manchester: Grorae RourLepGe and Sons, Limited, 16 Jackson’s 
Row; New York: THe INTERNATIONAL News Company; Toronto: Tue Toronto News 
Company; Montreal: THe Monrreat News Company. 
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MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD AND SONS? 
PUBLICATIONS. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 
The ZAMBESI BASIN and 


NYASSALAND. By Daniet J. Rankin, F.R.S.G.S., M.R.A.S. With 
Maps and Illustrations, post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


NEXT WEEK WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


WITH the WOODLANDERS and by 


the TIDE. By “A Son oF THE Marsues,”’ Author of ‘On Surrey Hills,” 
“Within an Hour of London Town,” “Annals of a Fishing Village,’’ 
“ Forest Tithes,”’ &c. Edited by J. A. OWEN. Crown 8vo, 63, 


STRAY SPORT. By J. Moray 


Browy, Author of ‘‘ Shikar Sketches,’’ ‘* Powder, Spur, and Spear,” “ The 
Days when we went Hog-Hunting,’’ &. 2 vols. post 8vo, with 50 Illus- 
trations, 2ls. 


“We have read nothing better in any book on Indian sport than ‘ My First 
Tiger’...... This and what follows is told with rare skill, and is certainly the gem 
of the book.”—St, James’s Gazette. 

‘Tt is not only of ‘ pig’ and tiger that the writer has reminiscences to recall ; 
he has something to say of almost every species of Indian game. In a second 
volume he deals with more familiar English sports, but all in the same bright 
and charming manner which makes his books good reading for even those who 
know nothing whatever of his subjects, and delightfal for those who do.”—Daily 
Telegraph. 


MILITARY TOPOGRAPHY. Illus- 


trated by Practical Examples of a Practical Subject. By Major-General W 
E, MontaGur, ©.B., P.S.C., late Garrison Instructor; Intelligenca Depart- 
ment, &c. With 41 Diagrams, crown 8vo, 53. 


“A more useful and practical book we have not seen for some time,’ — United 
Service Gazette. 

“ General Mortague has done his best towards bridging over the gulf which 
at present exists between theory and practice in this branch of military science.”’ 


—War Ofice Times. 
ROUND the BLACK MAN’S 


GARDEN. By Zee Cotvite, F.R.G.S. With 2 Maps and 52 Illustra- 
tions from Drawings by the Author and from Photographs. Demy Svo, 163, 


“Fascinating seems to be the epithet most applicable to this delightful 
volume,”’—Academy. 

“The great charm of Mrs. Colvile’s book lies in its freshness and utter absence 
of affectation...... It is one of the cleverest as well as most informing books of its 
class that bas been published for a very long time.’’—St. James's Budget. 


BALMORAL: a Romance of the 


Queen’s Country. By ALEXANDER ALLARDYCE, Author of “ The City of San- 
shine,” “ Life of Lord Keith,” “ Scotland and Scotsmen in the Eighteenth 
Century,” “ Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe.”’ 3 vols. crown 8vo, 25s. 6d. 

Mr. Allardyce has made an excellent novel out of the rising of 1715...... It 
would be impossible to set forth more vigorously and graphically the aspects of 
the place and time.”—Saturday Review. 

“No one who wishes to read a really first-rate novel should miss reading 
* Balmoral’...... It belongs to that small and select band of novels which deserve 
to live long after the season which has given them birth.”’—Observer. 

«© Balmoral’ is a good strong bit of work, with a fine Highland swing about 
its stirring lines. The figures live and move, the action is brisk, and the story 
is in itself an interesting one......The whole book, full as it is of adventure and 
incident, is well worth perusal.’’—Speaker. 


PLEASANT MEMORIES ofa BUSY 


LIFE. By Davip Prypr, M.A., LL.D., Author of “ Highways of Literature,” 
“Great Men in European History,’ “ Biographical Outlines of English 
Literature,’ &c. With a Mezzotint Portrait, post 8vo, 63. 





“The book is shrewd and entertaining, and many of its reminiscences recall 
an almost vanished pkase of Scott sh life and character.”’—Speaker. 

** Acreeable pictures of Scottish country life in the days when beggars were 
retainers in the country house, welcome as the dispensers of news and local 
gossip, and leviers of toll on all the country-side,.”—Saturday Review, 


CHEAPER EDITION, 


ACROSS FRANCE in a CARAVAN. 


Being some Account of a Journey from Bordeaux to Genoa in the ‘ Escar- 
got,’ taken in the Winter 1889-90. By the Author of ‘‘ A Day of my Life at 
Eton.” With 50 Illustrations by John Wallace, after Sketches by the 
Author, anda Map. Cheap Edition, demy S8vo, 7s. 6d, 
“Delightfully entertaining......The narrative positively ripples with unforce1 
fun and joyous laughter.’’—Daily Telegraph, ° 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 936, OCTOBER, 1893. 2s 6d. 
ConTENTS. 
Our Latest ARBITRATION: THE UNITED States tn INTERNATIONAL LAW. 
THIRTY YEARS OF Suikar. By Sir Edward Braddon, 
A Comepy or Errors. By Katharine Wylde, 
Tue Great Divipe. 
Eartscourt. Chaps, 35-37, 
SHUDDERMAN SOLDIER. 
A Nicut-Lon@ STRIFE WITH A SALMON AND A WIFE, 
A Frencu Lesson, 
Tue TAXPAYER UNDER HOME-RULE. 
“‘Sea-Wrack.” By Moira O'Neill. 
MURDERS IN CHINA, 
Tue PEERS AND THE PEOPLE. 
Tue DECADENCE OF PARLIAMENT, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND CO/s 
NEW BOOKS. 


LITERATURE. 
LIFE of LORD CHESTERFIELD, 


With numerous Letters (now first published) from the Neweastle ] 

By Wituram Ernst. 4 Engraved Porcane, 8vo0, 103.64a, “ Pamtebing a 
accurate; and the publication for the first time of copious extracts from the 
Newcastle Papers invests it with distinct value.”—NATIONAL OBSERVER, ‘4 
valuable contribution to one of the leading men of the last century, Deals as 
far as possible with original materials,’—stT, JamEs'’s GAz:?TE, ear 


** Infinitely superior to ‘ Looking Backward.” 


PICTURES of the SOCIALISTIC 


FUTURE. By Evcenr RicuTer. 3s, 6d., post-free. “ A descriptim of the 
coming socialistic revolution and its results as described in the diary of an 
ardent Socialist who gradually becomes disillusio i-ed ’—Times, “ By the 
rromnent Radical member of the Reichstag, It is infinitely superior to 
‘Looking Backward.’’’—Westmr. Gazette. “Nothing could be more 
effective than this simple story. It ought to finda place in every library used 
by the people.”"—Yorxs. Post. ‘It conveys cacellent lessons in practical 
pol.tics and economic science in political form."*-—Scotsman. ‘In this little 
book the well-known member of the German Parliament takes up his parable 
against So.ialism. The book is grave, but nevertheless amusing *’_. VANCHESTER 
GuARDIAN, “ A very interesting and striking book.’—QGuascow Heratp, 


HISTORY of SPANISH LITERA- 


TURE, With a Bibliography and Indices. By H. BuTLER CLarxkr, M.A, 
Taylorian Teacher of Spanish in the University of Oxford. 6s. ‘* Based on 
a large knowledge of Spanish literature, it is the work of a sound scholar and 
a judicious critic,”’—TIMES. 


The DIVINE COMEDY of DANTE 


ALIGHIERI-HELL, A Version in the Spenserian Stanza. By GroraE 
Musecrave, M.A.,, St. John’s College, Oxford. 23. Gd. “It seems to us so 
fine a work as to stand alone amongst English metrical translations,’ Rey, 
P. H. WicKSTEED in ‘f PALL Mati Gazer.” 


NEW BOOK by the Rev. JOON OWEN. 


The SKEPTICS of the ITALIAN 


RENAISSANCE. 8vo, 103.61. “ Tocommend the scholarship or the candour 
of Mr. Owen is superfluous, It is unique in. English literature as a really 
well-ordered and harmonious history of {talian thought from the thirteenth to 
the seventeenth century.”—ACADEMY, ‘ 


A NEW LIFE and STUDY of BLAKE, 


WILLIAM BLAKE: his Life, Charac- 


ter, and Genius. By ALFRED T. Story, Author of “The Life of John 
Linnell.” Portrait, 23. 6d. ‘ Dilettante Library.’’ Also a Large-Paper 
Edition (200 only for England), with extra hitherto Unpublished Plates, 
10s, 6d. net. ** An admirable piece of work, which is written with that measure 
of sympathy so essential in deal ng with so strange a genius as Blake, and 
yet that sympathy never runs into indiscriminate eulogy.”’—Yorxs, Post, 


THEOLOGY & PHILOSOPHY. 
HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN 


CHURCH in the MIDDLE AGES. By Professor MOELLER, Translated 
by ANDREW RUTHERFURD, B.D, Large 8vo, 15s, 


RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS of _ the 


WORLD: National, Christian, and Philosopbie. ‘Third E:lition, 8vo, 832 pp. 
With Index, 10s. 6d. 27 Articles on Pre-Chvistian and Oriental Religions, 
16 Articl.s on Christian Systems and Sects, 15 Articles on Philosophic Creeds 
—all by leading British Specialists, providing a ‘‘bird’s.eye” view of the 
religious faiths of the world. 


DARWIN and HEGEL, and other 


Philos: phical Studies, By Davip G. Rircuir, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
Jesus College, Oxon. 8vo,7s.64. Origin and Validity—Darwin and Hegel— 
What is Reality ?—Plato’s Phaedo—What are Economic Laws ?—Locke’s 
Theory of P-operty—The Social Contrast Theory—Conception of Sovereignty 
—Rights of Minorities. ‘It is se'dom that one comes across a book which 
puts matters so abstruse in a manner so clear, pointed, and exact,’’—ScOTSMAN, 


SONNENSCHEIN’S LIBRARY OF PHILOSOPHY. 


New Volumes, each 10, 6d. 


1. APPEARANCE and REALITY. 


By F. H. Braptey, M.A, Fellow of Merton College, Oxcn., Author of 
Ethical Studies,’ &c. ‘‘ One of the most notable contributions to 
philosophical literature within recent years,’’—GLasacow HERraLD, 


2. PHILOSOPHY and POLITICAL 


ECONOMY in THEIR HISTOR{CaL RELATIONS. By James 
Bonar, M.A., LL.D. ‘* Displays an acumen, a learning, and a power 
of condensation which do him injinite credit, An inexhaustible repertory 
of economical argument, and an impartial summary which should 7 rove 
invaluable to students.’—Times, ‘* Teutonic in learning, French in 
lucidity, and English in grasp of principle”’—NATIONAL OBSERVER. 
** Condenses a whole library of writers.”’—NaTIONAL REFORMER, 


SECOND EDITION, Enlarged by Fifty-six Pages of Recent Criticism. 


3. The DEVELOPMENT of 'THEO- 


LOGY in GERMANY since KANT, and in GREAT BRICAIN since 
1825. By Professor Orro PFLEIDERER. Second Edition. The addi- 
tional matter to this Second Edition renders the Work more desirable 
than the German Edition, which was an improvement on the original 
English book, written specially for the ‘‘ Library of Philosophy.” 


EVOLUTION and RELIGION. By 


Artuur J. Dapvson. 8vo, 10s. 6d. Ancient Evolutionary Thought —Princi- 
ples of Evolution—Darwinian Theory—The Soul—Evolution of Religious Idzas 
—Jesus—Pre-Christian Civilisation—Decadence of Rome—Rise of Christianity 
—Constantine—Crusades—Rejormation—Modern Christianity. “The work 
of a man of high intelligence, who evidently has the welfare of his fellows deeply 
at heart.”’—WESTMINSTER KEVIEW. ; F 


NEW BOOK by the Rey. J. PAGE HOPP2?, 


DEATH a DELUSION: with an 


Account of some Personal Experiences on the Borderland between Sense and 
Soul. Cloth, ls. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Paternoster Square, London. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND 6CO.’S LIST. 
LIFE OF 
EDWARD BOUVERIE PUSEY, D.D. 
By HENRY PARRY LIDDON, D.D., D.C.L., LL,D. 
aed go rer pat ae uDaai JO walowe ees 
Warden of Keble College. 


Vols. I, and II. with 2 Portraits and 7 Illustrations, 36s, 
[The Second Edition will be ready in a few days, 


The DIARY of COLONEL PETER 


HAWEER, Author of “Instructions to Young Sportsmen.’’ Wit}. an Intro- 
duction by Sir RALPH Payne-GALLWEY, Bart. With 2 Portraits and several 
Tilustrations, 2 vols. 8vo, 32s. [On October 10th. 


4 vols, 8vo. 


PRESENTATION EDITION. 


The LIGHT of the WORLD; or, the Great 


Consummation: a Poem. By Sir Epwin ARnNoLp, K.C.I.E., Author of ‘* The 
Light of Asia,’’ &c. Presentation Edition, With 14 Illustrations after 
Designs by W. Holman Hunt. 4to, 20s, net. 


RE-ISSUE OF THE EARL OF LYTTON’S POEMS. 


The WANDERER: a Poem. By the Earl 


or Lyrron (Owen Meredith). New Edition. (Reprinted from the First 
Edition of 1858.) Crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. 

*,* This Edition of the Earl of Lytton’s Poems will be issued in Three Volumes 
—LUCILE being issued in November, to be followed in January by a Volume of 
SELECTIONS. 

THIRD and CHEAPER EDITION, 


WHERE THREE EMPIRES MEET: a 


Narrative of Recent Travel in Kashmir, Western Tibet, Baltistan, Ladak, 
Gilgit, and the adjoining Countries. By E, F. Kniaut, Author of “ The Cruise 
of the Falcon,” &c. With a Map and 54 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


WITH NEW APPENDIX, HAVING SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE 
PRESENT CONDITION OF MASHONALAND. 


The RUINED CITIES of MASHONALAND: 


being a Record of Excavation and Exploration in 1891. By J. Turovore 
Bent, F.S.A., F.R.G.S. With a Chapter on the Orientation and Mensuration 
of the Temples, by R. M. W. Swan. New and Cheaper Edition, With Map, 
13 Plates, and 104 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


ESKIMO LIFE. By Fridtjof Nansen, 


Author of Tho First Crossing of Greenland.’’ Translated by WILLIAM 
ArcreER. With Illustrations, 8vo, 16s, 


AN EXAMINATION of WEISMANNISM. 


By Grorce Jonny Romanes, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., &c., Author of ‘* Darwin 
and After Darwin,” &c. With Portrait of Professor Weismann, Crown 
8yo, 6s. 


THE CHOLERA EPIDEMIC of 1892 in the 


RUSSIAN EMPIRE. With Notes upon Treatment and Methods of Disin- 
fection in Cholera, and a short account of the Conference on Cholera held 
in St. Petersburg in December 1892. By Frank CLemow, M.D.Edin., 
Member of the Epidemiological Society of London, &c. Royal 8vo, 5s, 


The MAN from BLANKLEY’S: a Story in 


Scenes ; and other Sketches. By F. Anstey, Author of ‘‘ Voces Populi,” 
“Vice Versa,” &c. Reprinted from Punch. With 24 Illustrations by J. 
Bernard Partridge. Post 4to, 6s. 


PAROCHIAL SELF-GOVERNMENT in 


RURAL DISTRICTS: Argument and Plan. By Henry O. STEPHENS, 
M.P. Second and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, ONE SHILLING. 


Mr. LANG’S CHRISTMAS BOOK for 1893, 


The TRUE STORY-BOOK. Edited by 


ANDREW LanG. With 8 Plates and 58 Illustrations in the Text by C. H, 
Kerr, L. Bogle, H. J. Ford, and Lancelot Speed. Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 63, 


OUR HOUSEHOLD INSECTS : an Account 


of the Insect Pests fonnd in Dwelling Houses. By Epwarp A. Butter, B.A., 
B.Sc. Lond. With 7 Plates and 113 Illustrations in the Text, crown 8vo, 


price 6s. 
NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, 


The REFUGEES: a Tale of Two Continents. 


By A. Conan Doy te, Author of ‘‘ Micah Clarke,” &, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


CAN THIS BE LOVE? a Novel. By Mrs. 


Parr, Author of ‘Adam and Eve,” &c, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


An ENCHANTED CASTLE, | LITTLE NEW WORLD 
and other Poems: Pictures, Por- | IDYLS. By Joun James Part, 
traits,and People in Ireland. By | Crown 8vo, 5s. 


SaRAuH Piatr. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. | - + r 
" is SONGS of the COMMON DAY. 
IDYLS and LYRICS of the| And AVE: an Ode for the Shelley 
OHIO VALLEY. By Joun James | Centenary. By Cuartes G. D. 
Piatt, New Edition, crown 8yo, 5s, | Roserts. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE SILVER LIBRARY.—NEW VOLUME. 
WOOD MAGIC: a Fable. By Richard 
v 


—- With Fro: t’spiece ani Vignette by “* E, V. B.’’ Crown 8yvo, 
3. 6d, 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 
NEW YORE; 15 EAST 16TH STREET, 





RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 


IMMEDIATELY 


FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


LETTERS and MEMOIRS of EDWARD 


ADOLPHUS SEYMOUR, TWELFTH DUKE of SOMERSET, K.G. Edited 
and Arranged by Lady GUENDOLEN Ramspen, and W, H. Mauock, Author 
of “In an Enchanted Island,” &c. In 1 vol. demy 8vo, with a Portrait, 16s, 


HORSE-RACING in ENGLAND, from the 


Earliest Times. By Ropert Bracx, Author of “ Horse-Racing in France,” 
“The Jockey Club and its Founders,” &. In 1 vol. demy 8vo, 15s. — 


A HISTORY of ENGLISH DRESS—Saxon, 


Plantagenet, Tudor, Stuart, and Modern. By Grorarana Htt1, Author 
of ‘“‘ Mundus Muliebris.” In 2 vols, demy 8vo, with numerous Illustrations 
on Steel, 30s. 


A HISTORY of the POST-OFFICE, from 


its Establishment down to 1836. By Hersert Joyce, C.B., one of the 
Secretaries to the Post-Office. In 1 vol. demy 8vo, 163, 


FREDERIC HILL: an Autobiography of 


Fifty Years in Times of Reform. Being the Recollections of a Retired Civil 
Servant of—Old Birmingham—The Press-Gang—Wilberforce—De Quincey— 
Catholic Emancipation—The Reform Bill—Lord John Russell—Karl Grey— 
Prison Ivspection—Mrs, Siddons—Sir John Herschell—Nasmyth—The 
Penny Post—Maria Edgeworth, &c. Edited by his Daughter, ConsTaNce 
Hitt, In1 vol. demy 8vo, with Portraits, 16s, 


INDIAN MEMORIES, of the Plains, the 


Hills, the Temples, Camp Life, Zenanas, the Mutiny, the Black Hole, &c. 
By Epitu CuTHELL and Captain W. 8. BurrELL, In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


WOMEN OF LETTERS, including Memoirs 


of Lady Morgan, the Misses Berry, Mary Wollstonecraft Shelley, Lady Ann 
Barnard, Sarah Countess Cowper, Mrs. Opie, and Lady Dutf Gordon. 
GxeRTRUDE TOWNSHEND Mayer. In 2 vols, crown 8vo, 


The PRIVATE LIFE of NAPOLEON. 


From the French of Artur Lévy, by SterHen Louis Simeon, Translator 
of “The Youth of Frederick the Great,’’ &c. In 2 vols, demy 8vo, 28s. 


A LOTOS-EATER in CAPRI, By Dr, Atan 


Watters, Author of “Palms and Pearls; or, Scenes in Ceylon.” With 
Illustrations and a Map, in 1 vol. large crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


The CONVERSATIONS of LORD BYRON 


and the COUNTESS of BLESSINGTON, With a Contemporary Sketch and 
Memoir of Lady Blessington. A New Edition, with Notes. The Conver- 
sations contain References to:—Madame de Staél, Count d’Orsay, Count 
Pietro Gamba, Sheridan, the Shelleys, Southey, Sir Walter Scott, Lord 
Palmerston, George Colman, Benjamin Disraeli, Fox, John Galt, Gibbon, 
Sir John Hobhouse, Prince Metternich, Miss Mitford, Napoleon, Samuel 
Rogers, Horace Walpole, &c. With 8 Portraits. In 1 vol. demy 8yo, 15s. 


MEMOIRS of NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, 


By Louris ANTOINE FAUVELET DE BOURRIENNE, his Private Secretary. 
Edited, with Preface, Supplementary Chapters, and Notes, by Colonel R. 
W. Puirps, late Royal Artillery, A New Edition, with 38 Portraits. In 
4 vols. crown 8vo, 36s, 


The CON VERSATI ON. Sof JAMES NORTH- 


COTE, R.A. Recorded by Wittiam Hazuirt. A New Edition, Edited, with 
an Essay on Hazlitt, and a Note on Northcote, by Epmunp Gossk, In 1 vol, 
demy 8vo. 


MEMOIRS of the COURT and FAMILY of 


NAPOLEON. By Madame Junot (DucHESSE bD’ABRANTES). With Repro- 
ductions of Portraits of the entire Bonaparte Family. A New and Revised 
Edition. In 4 vols. crown 8vo, 36s. 


STRAY RECORDS; or, Personal and Pro- 


fessional Notes. By CiirrorpD Harrison, A New Edition, in crown 8vo, 6s. 


By 


THREE ADDITIONS to ‘BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE NOVELS.’ 
In the Press. 


GOD’S FOOL. 


By MAARTEN MAARTENS. 


LOVER Ok FRIEND? 


By ROSA NOUCHETTE CAREY. 


FROM MOOR ISLES. 
By JESSIE FOTHERGILL. 


Each in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s, 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington Street. 





Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, AND CO, LTD. 


NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


The FIFTH VOLUME of the SERIES of “BOOKS ABOUT 
BOOKS” is now ready, entitled “EARLY ILLUSTRATED BOOKS: a History of the 
Decoration and Illustration of Books in the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries,’ by ALFRED 
W. POLLARD. With Frontispiece and 58 Plates, post 8vo, 6s. net. 














The BOOK of GOVERNORS: the Historia | PERSONAL and SOCIAL CHRISTIANITY : 


Monastica of Thomas, Bishop of Marga, A.D. 840, Edited from Syriac Manu- Sermons and Addresses by the late Russell Lant Carpenter, B.A. Witha 
scripts in the British Museum and other Libraries. By E. A. WALLIS Short Memoir by Frances E. Cooke. Edited by J, EstLtn Carpenter, 
Buper, Litt.D., F.S.A., formerly Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge, M.A. With Portrait, crown 8vo, 6s. 


acting ‘Assistant-Keeper in the Department of Egyptian and Assyrian Anti- | 
quities, British Museum. Vol. I. THE SYRIAC TEXT, INTRODUCTION, igs ae 
&e. Vol. Il. THE ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 2 vols demy 8vo, £2 net. NEW and REVISED EDITION. 


LECTURES on the COMPARATIVE “MAGIC, WHITE ison ted het oe 


PATHOLOGY of INFLAMMATION, delivered at the Pasteur Institute in of Occultism. By Franz Hartmann, M.D, Fourth kdition, revised, crown 
1891. By Eras Metcun1Korr, Chef "de Service a l’Institut Pasteur. Trans- 8vo, 63. ae :, 
lated from the French by F. A. STarRLING and KE. H. Stariine, M.D. With 


65 Figures in the Text and 3 Coloured Plates, demy 8vo, 123. NEW and REVISED EDITION. 


Pilsen |ORIGIN of the GREEK, LATIN, and 
METHODS of PRACTICAL HYGIENE. By | GOTHIC ROOTS. By James Byrne, M.A., on of Clonfert, ex-Fellow of 


Trinit 11 Dublin, Auth ” 
Professor K. B. Leumann, Wirzburg, Translated by W. CrRooKES, F.R.S. psd gd ber +4 Edition, a General Principles of the Structure of 
With numerous Illustrations, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 31s. 








NEW VOLUME of SERMONS by the Rev. Prebend: EYTON. 
KEELY and HIS DISCOVERIES: Aerial | “The SEARCH for GOD, seal 
Navigation. By Mrs. BLooMFIFLD MoorE. Demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. e or and other Sermons, 
| By Rosert Eyton, Rector of Seen Chelsea, Prebendary of St. Paul’s, 
Author of ‘The Avostles’ Creed: Sermons,” “The Lord’s Prayer : Ser- 


A CHILD'S RELIGION. By the Author of ™™"# Crowatro, 3.61 


a 
* Jesus, the Carpenter of Nazareth.” Crown 8vo, 23. | ous ——*' A volume of impressive sermons by the eloquent Rector of Upper 





SKELETON SERMONS, for the —— FIANS, FAIRIES, and PICTS. By David 


and Holidays in the Year. By Joun B. BaasHawe, D.D, Canon Peniten- | MacRurcitn. Demy 8vo, with Illustrations, 53, 


tiary of Southwark. Crown 8vo, 3s. 61. | — 
om nani |IDYLS of LOVE and LIFE. By Edith C. 
EVOLUTION and SCRIPTURE. By A. Hol- Ava. crown sro, 5s ess 


BoRoW. Crown 8yo, 4s. 6d. “ 
Religious Review of Reviews. —‘*The book deserves the careful study of all | | HEROD, and other Poems, By Hamilton 


interested in the mental combat of science and theology.” Sennen. Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 





GLANCES BACK THROUGH SEVENTY The ART of MUSIC. By C. Hubert H. 


YEARS: Autobiographical and other Reminiscences. By HENRY VIZETELLY. Parry, M.A., Mus.Doc, Oxon., Cantab., and Dublin. Demy 8vo. 
With Portrait, 2 vols. demy 8vo. | 
| 





NEW VOLUME of “MODERN SCIENCE SERIES.”’ 


EARLY EDITIONS: a Bibliographical | m, 
os Bharani e FAUNA of the DEEPSEA. BySydne 
Tuites ot ot Book Prices Cucrent.” tao . a re ae J. Hickson, Downing College, Cambridge, With A i pth ag 


The LIFE of MR. GLADSTONE, told by| WEIRD TALES from NORTHERN SEAS, 


himself in Speeches and Public Letters. Compiled i H. J. LEeEcu, from the Danish of JONAS LI*®. By R. Nisper Bain. With 12 shat 
Crown 8vo. | tions by Laurence Housman. Demy 8vo. 


An INNOCENT IMPOSTOR, and other , niiadneaiiencs 
Stories. By Maxwett Gray, Author of ‘The iiaes of Dean Maitland,” NEW VOLUME of the “INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES.’ 


‘In the Heart of the Storm,’’ &e. Crown 8vo. The DISPERSAL of SHELLS: an Inquiry 
into the Means of Dispersal possessed by Fresh-water and Land Mollusca. 
TENNYSON : Poet, Philosopher, Idealist. 


By H. Watuis Kew, F.Z.S. With a Preface by ALFRED RussEL WaLLAcs, 
Studies of the Life, Work, and Teaching of the Poet Laureate. By J. | 


LL.D., F.R.S., &e. With Illustrations, crown 8vo. 
CumMING WALTERS. With Portrait, demy 8vo. | RECOLLECTIONS of FRED LESLIE. By 


W. T. Vincent. With Illustrations, 2 vols. demy 8vo. 





DAVID GARRICK: a Biography. By Joseph 
a ata 2s LIVING ENGLISH POETS. MDCOCLXXXXIIL. 


With Frontispiece by Herbeit Railton. Printed on Hand-made Paper, 


The ELEMENTS of HYPNOTISM. By R. _ ieecrown8vo. 


Harry Vincent. With 20 Il'ustrations showing experiments, crown 8vo. *,* A Companion Volume to “ Living English Poe‘s,’’ mDCCCLXXXII. 
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